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Tariff, Politics and the 
72d Congress 


Foreword 


Because of their repeated declara- 
tions in favor of tariff reform, one of the first tasks that 
confronted the Democrats, when they obtained control of 
the House, was to reach a prompt decision as to their 
policy on this question. 

During the consideration of the tariff legislation ini- 
tiated by the Republicans in 1929, which resulted in the 
passage of the Smoot-Hawley bill, and during the Con- 
gressional campaign of 1930, the Democrats made the 
Republican tariff policy the main object of their attack. 
While the bill was under consideration the Democrats in 
both the House and the Senate fought it persistently and 
relentlessly. After it was passed they carried their 
attacks into the campaign and cited the American tariff 
as one of the leading causes of the economic depression. 

Consequently, when they obtained control of the House 
and, with that control, assumed responsibility for the 
initiation of legislation, it was inevitable that the tariff 
be included in their legislative program. 

Prior to the meeting of Congress the general predic- 
tion had been that the Democrats would attack the tariff 
issue by bringing in a series of separate bills aimed at 
certain specific items covered by the tariff. These piece- 
meal tariff revision measures are known as “pop gun” 
bills. They were employed by the Democrats when they 
took control of the House in 1911, during the latter half 
of the Taft Administration. 

This time, however, the ae be eget 
against the “ ” system. After a careful con- 
sideration of the Mieation they found that, although they 
might be able to pass a few of these bills through the 
House and even, perhaps, through the Senate, with the 


aid of the i t Republicans, such measures that 
might hurdle the various obstacles that would lie in their 
pathway thro both houses of Congress would inevi- 
tably be by the President. 


urthermore, even assuming that such bills could be 


aay through Congress, a fight to put them through would 
long-drawn-out. To conduct a long-drawn-out t 
for the revision of a few tariff schedules did not 

the Democratic leaders as being wise. 


Not only was there grave doubt in their thought as to 
the chances for success, but they realized that to open 
up a tariff discussion might lead to defections in their own 
ranks. Also, even if they could get one or more bills 
through Congress, only to have them vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, they would risk being accused of playing politics 
with the tariff at a time when the codperation of both 
major political parties was needed to deal with more 
pressing matters. 


And yet the Democratic leaders felt that something 
must be done to carry out their campaign pledges to re- 
vise the tariff if they were placed in power. So they 
decided to present a bill which would be the entering 
wedge toward tariff reform but which at the same time 
would, in their opinion, do as little as possible toward 
upsetting the industrial fabric. 


To accomplish this they wrote a bill designed to revise 
the administrative functions of the United States Tariff 
Commission and to authorize the calling of an interna- 
tional conference on the tariff, leaving any revision of 
the existing tariff rates to the future. 


Under an Act of September 8, 1916, Congress created 
the United States Tariff Commission as a fact-finding 
body to investigate and study the effects of the customs 
and tariff laws and report to the President and to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, whenever requested, 
2ll facts in its possession. Under the Tariff Act of 1930 
the Commission is empowered, whenever it deems it 
necessary, to recommend to the President changes in 
existing tariff rates, which changes the President may 
put into effect by proclamation, the changes being lim- 
ited to 50 per cent of the existing tariff, provided that no 
article on the free list may be made dutiable nor any duti- 
able article placed on the free list. This comes under 
what is known as the flexible tariff provision of the exist- 
ing law. 

The new Den:cratic bill takes from the President the 
power to = these rate changes into effect and provides 
that the Tariff Commission shall report its recommen- 
dation for changes to Congress and that Congress shall 
pass on them before they may go into effect. 

As will be noted in the Pro and Con section, the Demo- . 
crats argue that the present arrangement gives too much 
power to the President and that, since the tariff-making 
power rests with under the Constitution, Con- 
gress should not delegate that power to the President, 
even to the extent oi modifying, in a limited degree, 
existing rates. 


The Republican opponents argue that the delegation of 
power to modify existing rates is necessary to meet emer- 
gency conditions and that if every emergency change 
required is to be passed upon by Congress it will mean 
not only unnecessary and, at times, harmful delay, but 














will also bring the tariff more into politics than under 
the present system. They point out that Congress is in 
session only part of the time, while the President is al- 
ways on duty to handle emergency tariff problems. 


The second important provision in the bill creates the 
office of “consumers’ counsel.” The duties of the con- 
sumers’ counsel are to make independent investigations 
into existing tariff rates as they affect the consumer and 
to appear before the Tariff Commission to recommend 
such changes as he may deem necessary. 


The Democratic argument in support of this provision 
is that the pleas for rate changes that come before the 
Tariff Commission come from manufacturers and others 
with a direct financial interest and that the general con- 
suming public is not consulted. By the creation of a 
consumers’ counsel, they point out, a means will be estab- 
lished whereby the voice of the consumer may be heard. 


The opponents reply that the proposed consumers’ 
counsel is utterly useless; that if a group of citizens de- 
sire to protest against an existing tariff rate they may 
appeal to their Representative or Senator and he will 
take their case to the Tariff Commission; that all the 
purpose the proposed consumers’ counsel will serve will 
be to interfere with the Tariff Commission. 


The third provision authorizes and directs the Presi- 
dent to call an international tariff conference to work 
out an international tariff system. In support of this pro- 


The Tariff in American 
Political History 


by David Rankin Barbee 


From the very beginning of our 
Government the tariff has been a bone over which all 
parties have quarreled. One reason—the potent rea- 
son—why Patrick Henry, George Mason and William 
Grayson, in the Virginia State ratifying convention, op- 
posed the adoption of the Constitution of 1787, was that 
the North, being an industrial and a carrying people, 
would lay imposts that would be a burden on the agricul- 
tural section. And on this issue they came near defeating 
ratification. 


In the very first Congress, James Madison, of Virginia, 
a Democrat, introduced a tariff bill, and it was a protec- 
tion measure. He was then working in conjunction with 
Alexander Hamilton, the patron saint of the Federalist 
party, by some Republicans now called the patron saint 
of their party. Madison's bill was called, in the language 
of that day, the impost bill, and it embraced not only 
protection per se, but also what was called the tonnage 
rates. 

_The bill was bitterly attacked by the States of Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and Georgia, all three agricultural 





posal the Democrats argue that the present American 
tariff rates have caused the adoption of retaliatory tariff 
rates on the part of foreign governments to the detri- 
ment of American commerce and that an international 
agreement is necessary to the future prosperity of Amer- 
ica and the maintenance of foreign relations. 
The Republicans reply that it is the duty of Co 

to make American tariffs for the interests of Americans 
alone and that foreign relations would become infinitely 
more complicated if an attempt were made to enter into 
an international conference on the tariff. 


After two days’ debate the Tariff bill was passed by 
the House on January 9. Democratic members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, to which it was referred, 
offered a substitute bill, which was adversely reported 
by the committee on January 28. The differences between 
the House and Senate bills are set forth on page 70 of 
this issue. The bill is now before the Senate awaiting 
action. If the Senate passes the substitute bill and the 
House agrees to it, a veto by the President seems certain. 
This will probably end the matter, since the Democrats 
have not the necessary two-thirds vote to pass it over 
the veto. 


Notwithstanding the expected ultimate failure of the 
bill, the Democrats will feel that they have declared their 
tariff policy and have given the voters an understanding 
of what they would do if placed in control of the entire 
Government machinery. 


States. William Maclay, the senator from Pennsylvania 
and the rightful founder of the Democratic party, whose 
diary is our sole authority for the proceedings of the first 
Senate, notes that Senators “Lee, Butler, Grayson, Izard 
and Few argued in a most unceasing manner and, I 
thought, most absurdly, on this business.” They attacked 
the impost bill with great vigor. 

In another place he says: “The affair of confining the 
East India trade to the citizens of America had been 
negatived, and a committee had been appointed to report 
on this business. The report came in with very high 
duties, amounting to a prohibition. But a new phenom- 
enon had made its appearance in the house (Senate) since 
Friday. Pierce Butler, from Carolina, had taken his seat 
and flamed like a meteor. F{e arraigned the whole impost 
law, and then charged (indirectly) the whole Congress 
with “a design of oppressing South Carolina. He cried 
out for encouraging the Dares and Swedes and foreign- 
ers of every kind to come and take away our produce. 
* * * * And until 4 o’clock was it battled with less order, 
less sense, and less decency, too, than any question I have 
ever yet heard debated in the Senate.” 

Senator Maclay was a reporter much after my own 
heart. On the a. day, the impost bill, still being 
under discussion, he es this picturesque comment on 
the debate: “We once believed that Lee (Richard Henry 
Lee, the Senator from Virginia) was the worst of men, 





















but I think we have a much worse than he in our lately 
arrived Mr. Butler (the senator from South Carolina). 
This is the most eccentric of creatures. He moved to 
strike out the article on indigo. ‘Carolina was not obliged 
to us for taking notice of her affairs’; ever and anon cry- 
ing out against local views and partial proceedings, and 
that the most local and partial creature I ever heard open 
a mouth. All the impost bill was calculated to ruin South 
Carolina. He has words at will, but scatters them the 
most at random of any man I ever heard pretend to 
speak.” 


Senator Butler was a very able statesman, a brilliant 
orator and one of the first ornaments of that Senate, 
a Democrat of the strictest State’s rights faith. He was 
the forerunner of John C. Calhoun, George McDuffie, 
Robert Y. Hayne, ana Jefferson Davis. He carried his 
doctrine so far that he opposed a duty on indigo, which 
no senator from South Carolina today would do. Indigo 
did not get needed protection, and it quickly disappeared 
from South Carolina, after Eliza Lucas had made it a 
most profitable crop, and under her direction Carolina 
had built up an export business in it that was substantial 
and profitable. 


It has been noted, of course, that the Madison tariff 
bili was introduced by a Virginia Democrat. Every 
Northern Democrat in that Congress supported the bill, 
and the two most noted Democratic senators from the 
North, William Maclay, from Pennsylvania, and John 
Langdon, from New Hampshire—father of that great 
school of New England Democrats which wrought so 
mightily during the first 30 years of the Republic—did 
battle for it. 


But a fact more singular than this is that Thomas 
Jefferson not only indorsed the bill but approved of the 
principle of protection. In one of his letters he says: 
“The prohibitive duties we lay on all articles of foreign 
manufacture, which prudence requires to be established 
at home, with the patriotic determiaation of every good 
citizen to use no foreign article that can be made within 
ourselves, without regard to the cifference in price, in- 
sures us against a relapse into foreign dependency.” 


It was in line with this policy that he again wrote: 
“My own idea is that we should encourage home manu- 
facture to the extent of our own consumption of every- 
thing of which we raise the raw material.” 


This picture is a fair cross section of the history of the 
Democratic party and the tariff. There was no greater 
Democrat, I take it, than General Jackson, though he was 
by no means a consistent Democrat. 


As a Senator from Tennessee he seems to have been 
a consistent protectionist. I have to speak rather timidly 
about this record, for I have not examined it closely, but 
James Parton, his best biographer, puts him down as 
a high tariff man. In the session of Congress which met 
in December, 1823, Parton says that Jackson “voted 
against reducing the duty on imported iron, cotton goods, 
wool and woolen goods, India silks, cotton bagging, blan- 
kets, and for removing the duty of ‘four cents per pound’ 
on frying pans.” 

It is also true that Jackson was a standing candidate 
for the Presidency, and that his stanchest supporters were 
in Pennsylvania, which nominated him in 1824 and again 
in 1828. Pennsylvania has from the beginning of the 
Government been a strong protection community, and no 
man of any party has ever risen to high office in that 








State who did not subscribe to that policy. That ry oom 
why Albert Gallatin, her greatest statesman, and James 


Buchanan, her only President, and Samuel J. Randall, 
her foremost representative—every one of them a mighty 
Democrat—followed in the footsteps of William Maclay, 
her first Democrat. 


General Hancock, who one day, perhaps, will get his 
rightful position in history as the ablest soldier in the 
Union Army in the great sectional war, was not far wrong 
when, speaking as the Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
dency, he said: “The tariff is a local issue.” How they 
jeered at him and derided him and laughed at him; but 
was he not right? Let us see. 


Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, lives in a tomato 
patch; that is, his end of the Magnolia State produced 
tomatoes by the train load. When Senator Fletcher was 
getting protection for Florida’s tomatoes, and Senator 
Hayden for Arizona’s, and Senator Tom Connally for 
those grown in the Rio Grande Valley in Texas, up spoke 
the senator from Mississippi and said that the Crystal 
Springs patch also needed protection, and he voted with 
his Democratic brethren of the South for a protective 
duty on tomatoes. 


If the tomato had not been local to Mississippi, Senator 
Harrison would never have taken a brief for Crystal 
Springs. 

Louisiana, although an agricultural State, has for up- 
wards of 100 years been a strictly protection community. 
Her sugar industry could not live without protection, and 
her long line of Democratic senators have always voted 
for protection, and often have voted for protection on 
items that did not concern their constituents in order to 
get protection for sugar. 


There are senators still in Congress who recall the 
philippic which Senator Robert Broussard—“Coosan Bob” 
to the Cajuns—delivered against Woodrow Wilson for 
placing sugar on the free list. It is of record that before 
the nomination was given kim, Governor Wilson told the 
Louisiana leaders who were friendly to his candidacy 
that he would not touch the duty on sugar, but even so 
powerful a President as he became could not withstand 
the pressure from his party leaders in Congress for free 
sugar. His “conversion” to free sugar came near wreck- 
ing the Democratic party in Louisiana. I am not writing 
hearsay gossip. I got the whole inside story from Gov- 


‘ernor Wiison’s most influential friend in that state, to 


whom he made the promise of protection, the late Col. 
Robert Ewing, owner and publisher of the New Orleans 
States. 


This has been true in every section of the country. 
Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, is as high a protec- 
tionist as ever Senator Murray Crane was, and so was 
Senator Peter Gerry, of Rhode Island, a Democrat repre- 
senting the most highly protected State in the Union. 


But despite all of this history of individuals and of 


States, it remains true that the traditional ea of the 


Democratic party, in its platforms at least, been low 
tariff, a tariff for revenue only, and in some instances 
free trade. The tariff reformers in the Republican party 
—Carl Schurz and his group of “Mugwumps’”—got hold 
of President Cleveland and converted him or indoctrinated 
him with their tariff ideas, and made a free trader of him. 
That is a very interesting story. 


When they went to the White House to converse with 


him on the tariff, Mr. Cleveland confessed that he knew 
nothing about the tariff, and had never given the question 
one moment’s study. He was not alone in that. There 
are probably 300 members of the House in that fix now. 
“We'll give you the books,” said Schurz; and they did. 
What books they were we shall probably never know. 
Probably the pamphlets and speeches of Cobden and 
Bright, the English free-traders. Cleveland studied them 
and mastered them and then sent in his tariff message, 
which stands as a landmark in White House papers. The 
next year the people left him at home. 

As a matter of political philosophy, the tariff interests 
inquiring minds just as any metaphysical preposition does. 


The Tariff Situation T oday 
in Other Countries 


by Henry Chalmers 


Unver the highly interdependent 
world economic system of today, the repercussions of the 
trade-control measures or financial dislocations of any 
important country are so widespread as to lead to simi- 
lar or defensive reactions on the part of other countries. 
They have taken the form either of additional trade re- 
strictive measures, or of enlarged authority to one or 
another branch of the governments, in their discretion, 
to increase duties or limit importations. These delega- 
tions of authority were expected to furnish prompt means 
of meeting new international situations, or of offsetting 
the effects of commercial or financial measures of other 
nations, actual or anticipated. The extent of the reaction 
varied widely among the different countries, depending 
upon the previous intensity of their domestic depression, 
the degree of economic or financial stability, and the 
measure of dependence upon world markets or foreign 
financial centers, as well as upon the mental state of 
apprehension over future prospects. 


The cumuiative effect of the world economic depres- 
sion led many foreign countries to a further| tightening 
up of their markets during the year 1931, by higher 
tariffs and by a variety of other drastic trade-control 
measures. The usually dominant protective motive for 
the curtailment of imports has been often overshadowed 
by the need for increasing governmental revenues, cor- 
recting adverse trade balances, protecting currency val- 
ues. Or maintaining the government’s financial solvency 
altogether. To attain these ends, the trade-control meas- 
ures have included, not only increases in duties, but quota 
limitations, restrictions on.imports in other forms, ex- 
change controls, and even gold embargoes, with all their 
consequences. On the other hand, among the official 


measures to stimulate exports, or improve export price, 
have been special tariff treaties, export subsidies, and 


governmental monopolies or control of trade in particu- 
lar commodities. 








But as a practical questiom of statecraft, it never is 
solved. It will not stay pe Statesmen will quarrel over 
it, and Democrats and Republicans, too, will not agree 
on it. The Progressive movement led by Senator Dolli- 
ver, of Iowa, is evidence of that. He represented an 
agricultural constituency. And the quarrel between agri- 
culture and industry does not seem capable of solution. 

The next presidential contest will be another contro- 
versy over the tariff, and which ever side wins the Demo- 
crats from industrial districts and from industrial States 
will vote with Republicans for a high tariff, and Repub- 
licans from the agricultural States will vote with low 
tariff Democrats against a high tariff —E-xt’s, see 6, p. 96. 


In a number of foreign countries evidences are, in- 
deed, apparent of growing restiveness on the part of com- 
mercial interests over the effects of drastic trade-control 
measures—those adopted by their own governments as 
well as by others. However, the likelihood of definite 
action during 1932 by foreign countries in the reverse 
direction, of moderation of trade barriers, appears to 
depend largely upon the early resolving of the financial 
crisis and upon the appearance of substantial signs of 
recovery from the general economic depression. 


Among the obvious first-aid measures, widely resorted 
to by foreign countries during 1931, have been further 
increases in import duties for the usual purpose of reserv- 
ing the home market more largely to home producers. 
This tendency was particularly noticeable among certain 
parts of the British Empire and of Latin America. 

During 1931 tariff revision for protective purposes 
was less common than during 19. tably among the 
countries of Continental Europe. Particularly during 
the latter months of the year did the trade-control meas- 
ures taken by many governments in all parts of the world 
appear to have been prompted by other motives than 
protection, and to have taken a variety of other forms. 

In many countries of Latin America, certain countries 
of Europe, and a fewOriental areas, duty advances, 
often horizontal in character, were widely resorted to 
as a means of obtaining larger governmental revenues. 
The immediate urge was the necessity of meeting increas- 
ing domestic expenditures and fixed foreign obligations, 
during the very period when the diminished imports and 
lowered domestic business activity were yielding lower 
revenues than normal, both at the customs and from 
internal taxes. Many countries, particularly in Latin 
America and Europe, ad drastic measures aimed at 
the sheer curtailment of the volume of imports, either to 
keep them in balance with (or below) the shrinking 
volume of exports, or as a means of conserving foreign 
exchange and protecting currency values. 

On a few products, notably wheat, a favorite European 
device of the past few years has been the limitation of 
imports to given percentages of the purchases of similar 
or substitutive domestic products. Since the early fall 


of 1931, however, the resort to import quotas and restric- 
tivns has grown rapidly and spread to other commodities. 

It is significant that in the case of several countries, 
import restrictions have been authorized primarily for 
the purpose of off-setting earlier restrictive measures on 
the part of other countries. But whatever the immediate 
motive, the revival of such quota and license controls 
has already had an unsettling, if not constricting, effect 
upon foreign trade. Evidence has also appeared of the 
difficulty of preventing the operation of quota systems 
from curtailing unequally the normal course of imports 
from different countries, and from weakening the gov- 
erning value of fixed duties or carefully worked-out ex- 
isting treaties. 

The financial difficulties that became aggravated dur- 
ing the latter months of 1931 introduced a seriously com- 
plicating element in international trade. This was par- 
ticularly true after the suspension of the gold standard in 
England, which was followed by most of the far-flung 
British areas, by Scandinavia, and later by Japan. The 
consequent strain upon the finances and currencies of 
may European governments, the rapid shifting of re- 
serves and freezing of credits, and the declines in the 
exchange value of the currencies of many countries, ac- 
centuated the international financial problems arising 
from the already depreciated currencies and financial 
stringencies of most countries of Latin America. 

Toward the end of the year, the effort to maintain 
financial solvency or currency values abroad, in the face 
of fixed foreign obligations, led to the adoption of for- 
eign exchange controls by the majority of the countries 
of continental Europe and by almost all of Latin Amer- 
ica, although not everywhere with the same severity. In 
effect, these exchange controls are operating as addi- 
tional restrictive measures upon international trade, and, 
in some countries, are reported to be more important than 
prices or import duties in determining whether particular 
commercial transactions shall be attempted. 

The «rowing number of arrangements between gov- 
ernm. —notably in Central Europe—for the bi-lateral 


clearance of exchange transactions between their na- 
tionals, represent indeed an effort to moderate the trade- 
constricting effect of exchange controls, although these 
are apparently premised upon the unusual expectation 
that the value of the trade between each pair of countries 
should balance. 


In the effort to dispose of surpluses against glutted or 
timid world markets and depressed prices, to overcome 
the growth of foreign import barriers, to improve the 
country’s general competitive position in fereign markets, 
or to assure better world prices for particular products 
new experiments have been made recently to stimulate 
or control exports. Most notable were the special ar- 
rangements to facilitate trade exchanges between several 
sets of neighboring countries. 

The past year saw some extensions of the methods of 
export stimulation already in operation in some coun- 
tries. Probably the most notable instances were: The 
Chilean fund from which bounties were paid to foster 
certain agricuitural exports, the steps by the U.uon of 
South Africa toward an export subsidy upon primary 
products, and the bounties upon coal and wheat initia- 
ated by Canada; while recourse to the familiar device 
of governmentally controlled wheat monopolies was taken 
by three countries of Europe. 


Many of the more recent drastic measures restricting 
import trade taken by foreign countries are obviously 
temporary, and may be expected to pass as the conditions 
creating them ease off. Many of the measures are of 
an indefinite term, however, and by their nature are not 
readily withdrawable. Such a step as the recent British 
abandonment of the traditional limited tariff policy, in 
favor of a program of more general and substantial tariff 
protection, is a striking illustration of a more or less per- 
manent character. 

The likelihood of a material easing up of the trade 
barriers of foreign countries during 1932 appears to 
depend largely upon the early resolving of the financial 
crisis, and upon the appearance of substantial signs of 
general economic recovery.—E-tracts, see 7, p. 96. 


Politics 


l. The science and art of government; the science dealing with the organization, regulation, and adminis- 
tration of a State, in both its internal and external affairs; political science; also, formerly, that branch of 
ethics dealing with the ethical relations and duties of states or social organizations. 


2. The theory or practice of managing or directing the affairs of public policy or of political ;arties; hence, 


political affairs, principles, convictions, opinions, sympathies, or the like; in a bad sense, artful, or dishonest 
management to secure the success of political candidates or parties Webster's New International Dictionary. 
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Changes Proposed by 
Democratic Tariff Bill 


Tue pending Tariff Bill—H. R. 6662 
—contains three major provisions: 

1. That the U. S. Tariff Commission shall hereafter 
report to Congress instead of to the President and that 
Congress, and not the President, shall authorize the put- 
ting into effect of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion for the raising or lowering of tariff rates under the 
flexible provisions of the existing law. 

2. That there shall be created in the legislative branch 
of the Government an office to be known as the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the United States Tariff Commission. 
The duties of the Consumers’ Counsel, who is to be 
appointed by the President, would be to represent the con- 
suming public before the Tariff Commission. 

3. That the President is requested to initiate a move- 
ment for an International Economic Conference on Tariff 
and to negotiate reciprocal tariff agreements with foreign 
countries. 


A digest of these provisions, as set forth in the bill as 
originally reported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and as amended on the floor of the 
House and by the Senate substitute bill, follows: 


Flexible Tariff Provisions 
Section 1— 
Revises the flexible clause of section 
336 of the present tariff law and provides that upon 
request of the President, upon its own motion or 
upon the application of any interested party showing 
good reason, the Tariff Commission shall ascertain 
the difference in the cost of production of any do- 
mestic article and any like or similar article abroad, after 
which it shall report its recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. The provisions of the existing law 
authorizing the President to put the recommendations for 
a change in rates into effect by proclamation, is repealed 
and Congress is given the sole authority to do this. The 
provision in existing law which prohibits the placing of 
a dutiable article on the free list or placing a duty on an 
article on the free list is also repealed. The new bill pro- 
vides that in acting upon a report by the Commission, 
Congress may not consider changing the rates on articles 
not covered in the Commission’s report. The Commis- 
sion, before making a report to Congress, must hold 
hearings at which all interested parties must be given 
an opportunity to be heard. 
In ascertaining the difference in domestic and foreign 
production costs the Tariff Commission is required to 
take into consideration: 


The difference in conditions of production including 
wages and cost of materials, transportation, containers, 
or coverings, packing charges and storage in the principal 
domestic and foreign markets; differences in cost of do- 
mestic and foreign articles in packing and containers as 
received in the markets of the United States; difference 
in wholesale selling prices of domestic and foreign arti- 


cles, in so far as such prices are indicative of the cost 
of production ; advantages granted to a foreign producer 
by a foreign Government, person or association in a for- 
eign country; any other advatanges or disadvantages 
in competition which increase or decrease the cost at 
which domestic or foreign articles may be delivered in 
the principal markets of the United States. 

Costs of transportation are defined as freight charges, 
loading and unloading charges, transit insurance, port and 
landing charges, frori areas of substantial production, 
domestic and foreign, to the principal domestic port of 
importation. 

The only change of importance in this section made 
on the floor of the House was the adoption of an amend- 
ment offered by Representative F. H. LaGuardia, N. Y., 
R., providing that recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission for changes in rates shall go into effect sixty 
days after the Commission reports to Congress unless 
Congress shali have by joint resolution rejected the re- 
port. The amendment provided, also, that the Philip- 
pines, the Virgin Islands, Guam and Tutuila should be 
exempted from the provisions of the act. 

In the Senate bill the LaGuardia amendment was 
stricken out. 


In the Senate bill under the subheading dealing with 
the ascertainment of transportation costs, the entire 
House provisions are stricken out and the following sub- 
stituted : 


“Costs of transportation for the purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be held to include, in so far as applicable, 
freight charges and all other charges incident to trans- 
portation, including transit insurance, costs of loading 
and unloading, and port charges and landing charges. 
These costs shall be computed from the principal produc- 
ing areas (in the United States and in the principal com- 
peting country or countries) that can reasonably be ex- 
pected to ship to the principal competing region or re- 
gions of the United States and shall be computed to such 
principal market or markets of the United States as may 
most nearly insure equal competitive opportunity to do- 
mestic articles and like or similar foreign articles in such 
region or regions. 

“In determining costs of production in the United 
States and in the principal competing country or coun- 
tries for the purposes of this section, the commission 
shall take into consideration the costs of production only 
of such establishments as are economically located and 
efficiently operated, and shall obtain such costs for a nor- 
mal and representative period. 


“In connectiori with its investigations as to differences 
in costs of production the commission shall inquire into 
the following matters and shall include in its reports 
pursuant to this section a summary of the facts with 
respect to such matters: 


“(1) The efficiency and economic operation and loca- 
tion of the domestic industry under consideration ; 

“(2) The conditions of such domestic industry with 
respect to profits and losses, the extent to which produc- 
tive capacity is utilized, and the extent of unemployment ; 





“(3) The extent to which adverse conditions of pro- 
duction may be due to foreign competition or to other 
specified factors ; 

“(4) The extent to which adverse conditions of pro- 
duction may be remedied by adjustments in the tariff 
law, taking into consideration the substitution of articles 
used for the same purposes as the articles under con- 
sideration, and taking into consideration any other per- 
tinent competitive factors; and 


“(5) The effects of any proposed increase or decrease 
in rates of duties on other domestic industries and on the 
export trade of the United States.” 


Section 2— 


Provines that all uncompleted inves- 
tigations instituted prior to the approval of the new 
act under section 336 of the tariff act of 1930, and all 
investigations on which the President has not pro- 
claimed changes in classification or in basis of value or 
increases or decreases in duty, shall be dismissed without 
prejudice; but all information and evidence secured by 
the commission may be used in the consideration of any 
future investigations instituted under the provisions of the 
ne\v bill. 

Consumers’ Counsel 
Sechon 3 — 


Creates the office of Consumers’ 
Counse|, to be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, who shall give his entire time 
to representing the public before the Tariff Commission. 
The salary of the Consumers’ Counsel, in the original 
bill, was fixed at $12,000 a year. The House reduced it 
to $10,000 and the Senate bill retains the $10,000 salary. 
The origina! bill authorized the Consumers’ Counsel to 
make independent investigations but this provision was 
stricken out on the floor of the House, and the Senate 
bill left Section 3, as passed by the House, intact. The 
bill provides for the employment of assistants for the 


Chronology of Action Taken by 
Congress on Pending Tariff Bill 


January 4. Following conferences by the Democratic 
leaders of the House and Senate, Representative J. W. 
Collier, Miss., D., chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, introduced in the House H. R. 6662, pro- 
viding for changes in the administrative features of the 
existing tariff laws and putting into legislative form the 
tariff reform program of the Democratic party for this 
session of Congress. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

January 5, 6 and 7. The Committee on Ways and 
Means held hearings on the bill. Representatives of labor 
and business organizations appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

January 7. The Tariff bill was reported to the House 
by Representative Collier from the Committee on Ways 
and Means after a strict party vote in Committee on 
which the 15 Democratic members voted for the report 
and the 10 Republican members voted against it. 

A minority report, signed by all the Republican mem- 
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Consumers’ Counsel within the limits of appropriations 
Congress may from time to time make for this purpose. 


International Economic Conference 
Section 4— 


I~ the original bill requested the 
President to initiate a movement for a permanent 
International Economic Conference with a view toward 
lowering excessive rates and eliminating discriminating 
barriers affecting international trade and finance and re- 
quested the President to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations. 

On the floor of the House the word “permanent” be- 
fore International Economic Conference was stricken out 
as was the provision for the negotiation of reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

The Senate bill restores the provision for reciprocal 
treaties and otherwise changed the wording of this sec- 
tion so that it reads: 


“That the President is respectfully requested to initiate 
a movement for an International momic Conference 
with a view to (a) lowering excessive tariff duties and 
eliminating discriminatory and unfair trade practices 
and other economic barriers affecting international trade, 
(b) preventing retaliatory tariff measures and economic 
wars, and (c) promoting fair, equal, and friendly trade 
and commercial relations between nations; but with the 
understanding that any agreement, treaty, or arrangement 
which changes any tariff then in existence, or in any way 
affects the revenue of the United States, must first be 
approved by the Congress of the United States. 

The President is hereby authorized and requested, at 
as early a date as may be convenient to proceed to nego- 
tiate with foreign governments reciprocal trade poe 
ments under a policy of mutual tariff concessions. Such 
agreements shall not become operative until Congress by 
law shall have approved them. 


bers of the Committee, was filed by Representative W. C. 
Hawley, Oregon, the ranking Republican member. 

January 8. Consideration of the Tariff bill was begun 
in the House under a special rule. 

January 8 and 9. The Tariff bill was debated and 
amended by the House. 

January 9. The Tariff bill was passed by the House 
by a vote of years 214, nays 182; “present” but not vot- 
ing, 

January 11. The bill was received by the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

January 22, 23 and 24. The Senate Committee on 
Finance held hearings on the bill. Practically the same 
groups were heard as appeared before the House Com- 
mittee. 

January 28. The Committee on Finance considered a 
substitute bill offered by Senator Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, ranking Democratic member of the Committee, 
and by a strict party vote, reported the Harrison substi- 
tute to the Senate with the recommendation that the bill 
not be passed. The majority on this Committee are 
Republicans. 
























































Majerity Report to House 


Is order to prevent many of the exorbitant rates of the 
tariff act from becoming entirely prohibitive, the flexible 
clause, as set forth in section 336 of the act, was enacted. 
There were many who believed that if this section were 
wisely administered its provisions would, to a large ex- 
tent, so equalize the differences in the cost of production 
of both the domestic and foreign articles of commerce 
and commodities of agriculture that matiy of the evils 
now due to the unscientific and exorbitant rates which 
were placed in the tariff act of 1930 would be avoided. 
Unfortunately, these hopes were not realized, and sec- 
tion 336 has proved to be ineffectual and in many in- 
stances has resulted in more harm than good to the Ameri- 
can people. 

In order to carry out what we believe should be the 
purpose as set forth in section 336 of the tariff act of 
1930, H. R. 6662 has been adopted by the Ways and 
Means Commtitee. 


Subsection (a) of section 1 provides that upon request 
of the President of the United States or upon its own 
metion or upon the appl’ation of any interested party 
showing good and sufficient reason, the commission shall, 
so far as possible, ascertain the differences in the cost of 
production of any domestic article and any like or similar 
foreign article. 


H. R. 6662 repeals the authority in existing law pro- 
viding that the President shall by proclamation approve 
the report of the commission, and provides that the Presi- 
dent, upon receipt of the report of the commission, shall 
promptly transmit the report of the Congress with his 
recommendations, if any, wtih respect to the increase or 
decrease in duties proposed by the commission. The re- 
port of the commission shall state such increase or de- 
crease in the duty upon the foreign article as the com- 
mission finds to be necessary to equalize the differences 
in the cost of production. 


The bill repeals subsection (g) of section 336 of the 
tariff act of 1930, which provides for a prohibition against 
the transfer of an item from the free list to the dutiable 
list or from the dutiable list to the free list, and permits 
the commission to make such recommendations if it finds 
it proper and equitable to so do. 


Subsection (b) provides that no report shall be made 
by the commission under this section unless the deter- 
mination in respect thereto has been reached after the 
commission has held hearings and given reasonable notice 
of such hearings and reasonable opportunity for all inter- 
ested parties to come before the commission and present 
their views. 


Subsection (c) provides the methods to be used by the 
commission in ascertaining the differences in costs of pro- 
duction, and sets these methods out in detail. Subdivision 
(5) of this subsection is new matter, and provides that 
if the differences in the cost of production cannot be 
ascertained, then the wholesale prices of the domestic 
article in the principal markets of the United States, in 
so far as such prices are indicative of the cost of produc- 


Should Congress Pass 


Depriving President of 


Authorizing an Interna- 
Establishing New Office 


tion, shall be taken into consideration in ascertaining these 
differences. 

In section 3 of the bill, there is created an office to be 
known as the office of the consumers’ counsel of the 
United States Tariff Commission. This office is inde- 
pendent of the commission. It neither depends for ap- 
pointment, nor tenure, upon the commission. The coun- 
sel is to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, at a salary of $10,000 
per year. He shall give his entire time to the representa- 
tion of the general public before the commission. 

Under the present law, the persons appearing before 
the commission seeking either increase or decrease of 
tariff rates are, obviously, those who have a monetary 
interest in the matter presented to the commission. They 
have a direct financial interest in the action to be taken 
by the commission. Parties who usually and generally 
appear are either the producers of finished articles or raw 
materials, or importers of commodities into this country. 
Generally, the producer appearing before the commission 
is interested in an increase of duties for his own personal 
gain. The importer desires a reduc’ion in duty for a like 
purpose. Undoubtedly, no criticisr: can be offered in the 
presentation of their cause to the camission. However, 
while they are furthering their own financial interests, 
the general public has no advocate in the case. 

The individual consumer, generally speaking, has such 
small personal interest involved that he cannot afford to 
have counsel ever present to care for his interest. The 
consumer is not a participant in the trial of the case which 
involves his rights. For the most part, his voice is never 
heard before the commission. 

Even though he may appear and state his views to the 
commission, or even before the committees of Congress, 
he is in the same category as a litigant in court who has 
those same privileges, but who does not have counsel to 
advise him in respect to his rights. Like a litigant, his 
experience in any given case is merely casual. 

It is the duty of the counsel herein authorized to repre- 
sent the interest of the consuming public in any proceed- 
ing before the commission. He is the representative of 
the general public in the investigations carried on by the 
commission. He appears and speaks for one whose voice 
has heretofore been inarticulate—the ultimate consumer. 
Continued on page 74 
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Minority Report to House 


Tue bill (H. R. 6662) was ordered reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, all of the Republican 
members voting in the negative. 


In our opinion the legislation is not necessary, nor re- 
quired by business or other interests of the country, but 
is a political activity. It contains provisions which the 
Republican Party has heretofore rejected as unsound, or 
are in direct contradiction to its policies. It destroys the 
flexible provisions of the tariff act of 1930, creates an 
expensive and unnecessary office with additional burdens 
on the public funds, and submits the protective tariff pol- 
icy of the Nation to the participation of foreign coun- 
tries, which if carried into effect, will take from or impair 
the constitutional prerogative of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to control all such legislation. 


The flexible provisions of the tariff act of 1930 pro- 
vide that the Tariff Commission shall, after thorough 
investigation, report to the President proposed changes 
in classifications, or the basis of value, or rates of duties, 
within a limit of 50 per cent, above or below, those pro- 
vided for in the law. This promotes promptness in the 
determination of changes and affects in the least degree 
possible, the stability of business, or the production 01 
articles.. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
upheld the constitutionality of the flexible provisions. 

The pending bill eliminates the flexibility by requiring 
the commission to report to the President and to Con- 
gress any proposed changes which changes do not become 
effective until Congress has acted. Congress is not re- 
quired to approve the recommendations of the commis- 
sion, as is now required of the President, but can amend, 
reject, or disregard the proposals, in whole or in part, 
and the time such proposals may be pending before the 
Congress is unlimited. In the enactment of tariff legisla- 
tion many delays are experienced. Te result will be 
that the Congress will always be engaged in the consid- 
eration of piecemeal tariff measures if the legislation is 
to be at all effective. 

The bill attempts to limit the action of Congress to the 
individual proposals submitted by the commission. This 
is a pious hope, for no Congress can restrict the legisla- 
tive action of a par sctbe s o in the matter of its 
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procedure. The voting down of a ruling of a presidi 
officer of the House sets aside the existing rule invoked. 
Moreover, unless the House can readjust other duties 
affected by a proposed change, serious injustices may be 
effected. However, if the House, basing its action upon 
a recommendation of the Tariff Commission, undertakes 
to adjust duties related to or dependent upon a proposed 
change, many phs and even schedules will need 
to be readjusted. For instance, if the duty on yarns of 
wool is to be increased, the duties on the cloth, clothing 
and other manufactures of wool will require attention 
and in all probability readjustment. 


That is, the bill opens the door for continuous tariff 
agitation, resulting in uncertainty and instability in busi- 
ness. For as stated above, no one can predict the time 
required to enact any proposed tariff legislation. 

The provisions for the consumers’ counsel create an 
unnecessary and probably expensive office. We do not 
see how such an officer can usef and profitably serve 
the country unless it is to be assumed that in some wa’ 
unknown to us, the Tariff Commission has failed to ful- 
fill all of its functions. The commission as a fact-finding 
body, aided by a corps of experts of great efficiency, has 
made the necessary investigations with great thorough- 
ness. It has drawn from the assembled data, conclusions 
that in its judgment were warranted, with no sense of 
obligation to, or discrimination against, producer, con- 
sumer, or any other class of our people. No complaint 
has reached us that in any action of the commission it 
has failed to give due consideration to all. 

Neither has any body of our citiz , aS consumers, 
asked for the creation of this office. , then, in this 
emergency, create another office and a new expense? 

We are all in turn both producers and consumers. 
When will the consumers’ counsel represent us, and on 
what occasions will his services be necessary? In what 
instances has the action taken by the Tariff Commission 
indicated that such services were necessary? None were 
called to our attention. Arguments based on suppositions 
were presented, but no actual cases cited. 

There is also included in the bill an authorization for a 
permanent international econemic conference, the prin- 
cipal purpose of which is to discuss tariff and trade prob- 
lems. No statement is made of the number of members 
that shall be appointed to represent the United States, 
what their compensation be, the length of service, 
how they may be removed, or the cost of such confer- 
ence. The manner of their appointment is left in doubt. 
There exists in the League of Nations orgarization a 
group or groups of similar character. The other nations 
will not, in all probability, create a new agency, but will 
expect that any group appointed to represent the United 
States shall sit with those now existing in the League of 
Nations organization, to discuss the domestic questions 
of the United States. We have always regarded the pro- 
tective tariff as a domestic question. We can see no 
reason why other nations should be asked or permtited 
to propose what policy we should pursue in order to fos- 
ter our agriculture, provide employment for our labor, 
and develop our industrial mercantile enterprises. 
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The counsel is given authority to offer testimony, to 
examine witnesses, and to present argument. He may 
receive from the commission information which the com- 
mission may have in respect of the matters involved be- 
fore him. In addition thereto he is granted the right to 
initiate a proceeding before tae commission whenever 
he deems it to be in the interest of the public so to do, 
or upon request by him the commission shall promptly 
conduct investigations and place the results thereof at 
his disposal, which information may be used to good re- 
sult. He is given the right to have compulsory process 
to carry out the purposes set forth in this legislation 

There is a widespread belief among the people of the 
United States that by reason of the high and exorbitant 
rates of the tariff act of 1930 we have incurred the hos- 
tility of many nations throughout the world. They be- 
lieve that this hostility has resulted in the enactment of 
many retaliatory tariffs against us, the results of which 
are causing uneasiness and concern to all thoughtful 
minds. 

The results of these retaliatory tariffs are reflected by 
the falling off of over $2,800,000,000 in American exports, 
which has created an immense surplus of manufactured 
articles and agricultural commodities for which there is 
no market here in America or elsewhere. 

By reason of these retaliatory tariffs American manu- 
facturers, taking a few key men with them, have moved 
their plants to foreign countries, with the result that thou- 
sands of American employees are thrown out of employ- 
ment and their places are taken by the foreign working- 
man who is now engaged in manufacturing those articles 
which formerly were made here in the United States by 
the American workingman. 

It was for these reasons, together with many others, 
that the Committee on Ways and Means adopted section 
4 in the hope that if the President of the United States 
should invite in friendly conference the representatives 
of the nations of the world, many of whom have enacted 
retaliatory tariffs against us, there might be entered into 
some mutual agreement which would have the effect of 
lessening retaliatory tariffs, would abolish economic wars, 
and bring about more friendly trade relations with foreign 
governments.—E-xtracts, see 1, p. 96. 


| 
by U. S. Representative Collie: 


lr we Democrats had wanted to play politics we would 
have brought in a bill on the tariff which would have 
embarrassed the Republicans. We could lower some of 
the high, prohibitive rates on clothing and wearing ap- 
parel and many other articles which would have been of 
tremendous importance to the people and which would 
have embarrassed Republicans considerably to vote 
against. 

The country is now in such a state that it does not 
make any difference whether the rates are prohibitive 





or not. The country is broke, and could not buy any- 
thing, no matter what the rate was. That is one answer. 
Another is because we know on the face of it, by reason 
of the messages which have come from the Chief Execu- 
tive, by reason of the complexion of another great legis- 
lative body, tha. that sort of a bill would have no kind 
of a chance of passing, and we have brought in a bill 
which we believe will appeal to Republican intelligence. 


The passage of this bill will mean that some rates will 
be very materially changed. Do not let us deceive our- 
selves on that. 


Before making any other statements I will give the 
essential differences between this bill and the existing 
law. Under the existing law the Tariff Commission is 
to report its recommendations to the President of the 
United States. The President can approve those recom- 
mendations, and then 30 days after his approval they go 
into effect. That approval may mean as much as a 
50 per cent increase over the present rates, although the 
President has the right to approve an increase or a de- 
crease. That section is changed, so that the Tariff Com- 
mission upon the request of the President, upon its own 
motion, or upon the motion of any responsible party in 
interest may conduct an investigation. Then, after it has 
made its investigation, it reports to the President and the 
President reports to the Congress. That is one change. 


Foe report is made to Congress instead of ‘to the Presi- 
ent. 


Then there is another thing. The President is to 
promptly report to the Congress or send to the Congress 
the reports he receives, together with any recommenda- 
tions he may see fit to make. That is the first essential 
change. What does that mean when it is boiled down? 
That means that we will be carrying out the provisions 
and plain intent of the Constitution of the United States, 
to which no one can object. I am not saying that it was 
unconstitutional to delegate our authority to the Presi- 
dent ; but that change means that the reports of the Tariff 
Commission, after its investigations shall be referred to 
the Congress the representatives of the American people, 
and not to the President of the United States. 


The third material change is the appointment of a 


consumers’ counsel. 


I think the Tariff Commission is an honest commission, 
and I know nothing to the contrary. I assume they are, 
and I assume they have done the very best they could, 

When the Tariff Commission makes a report to us, 
we are the people’s representatives and the ones who 
should act. We have got to come up for re-election every 
two years, when our acts and our motives are weighed 
by our constituents. I think this is a matter that can 
safely be left to the Congress. 


This does not mean we have no confidence in the 
Tariff Commission because we provide a consumers’ 
counsel. We have confidence in our judges, but we have 
people’s attorneys in the various States and counties of 
the Union to look after whose business? To look after 
the public business, because everybody's business is no- 
body’s business. 

When I visualize this matter of tariff making, eve 
manufacturing industry that comes before the Tari 
Commission is animated by selfish desire to get its rates 
changed. Every producer that comes before them is 
animated by the same desire, and when they get together 

Continued on page 76 
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If such a conference is to be effective, conclusions should 
be determined by it, to which the United States should 
subscribe or reject. Should we subscribe, we have ad- 
mitted our willingness for other nations to advise us 
upon our domestic policies; should we refuse, we have 
set the world in opposition to us, and to no good pur- 
pose. Washington's advice that we should attend to our 
own affairs is the way of wisdom. 

We were informed that treaties do not deal with tariff 
rates. No good reason has been assigned why we should 
now abandon our traditional policy, and by the means 
proposed in section 4, open the way that has heretofore 
been closed because of its inherent dangers. 

It is the settled policy of the Republican Party that our 
debt settlements with other nations shall not be disturbed 
by remission, scaling, or reconsideration. Section 4 inter- 
dicts the representatives from the United States from dis- 
cussing this question. We, too, do not believe that this 
should be done by them or any other body representing 
the United States. Yet who believes that in such an 
economic conference representatives of other nations will 
abstain from urging a question of major importance to 
them, and from insisting that some action regarding such 
debts is a consideration in any action to be taken? That 
is to say, this bill invites a discussion of debt readjust- 
ment and sets the arena for that purpose. 

The United States has always intended and now intends 
to use its best endeavors to live in amity and concord 
with her sister nations, attending efficiently to her own 
affairs, and wishing others progress and prosperity. 

To provide in the present unsettled state of the world 
an opportunity for continued discussion of matters in 
which we do not intend to yield is not sound policy. 

The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
by amendments eliminated some important provisions 
from the bill. One more motion—that to strike out all 
after the enacting clause—would have greatly improved 
it. Altogether it shows haste in preparation. The notice 
of the hearings was too short for the country to respond, 
so only two witnesses, other than representatives of Fed- 
eral departments, appeared. Why this precipitation in 
the case of a bill in the enactment of which, time was not 
a factor? It is not an emergency measure. We can see 
no utility in or necessity for the legislation. 

We, therefore, earnestly recommend that the bill be 
defeated, and believe the best interest of all concerned 


and of the country will be conserved by such rejection. 
—Extracts, see 1, p. 96. 


by U. S. Senator Smoot 


Tue gesture of the Democratic Party toward revising 
the tariff has simmered down to an attempt to destroy 
the flexible provisions and to involve the United States 
in foreign economic entanglements. 
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The Harrison substitute bill would require the Tariff 
Commission to report its findings under the flexible pro- 
vision directly to Congress. Since Congress is in session 
only three months during short-session years and about 
six or seven months in other years the machinery for 
adjusting the tariff in accordance with changing condi- 
tions would be inoperative more than half the time. Even 
with Congress in session it would be virtually impossible 
to secure action on recommendations of the Commission. 
Congress cannot act on the tariff in piecemeal fashion. 
One proposed change would lead to another, until the 
entire schedules would be opened every time a report 
from the Tariff Commission reached the floor of either 
house. Tariff legislation would be before Congress all 
the time, keeping business in a constant state of uncer- 
tainty. 

If this measure should become a law, the usefulness 
of the Tariff Commission as an agency for the adjustment 
of duties to meet changing conditions would be at an end. 
American industries in distress, because of undue foreign 
competition, would be frustrated by political controversy 
even after an expert commission had decided upon neces- 
sary relief duties. Every country in the world is in a 
position to make emergency changes in its tariff rates. 
The Democratic bill seeks to handicap the United States 
. this respect and freeze the tariff structure in its present 

orm. 

There is no occasion for this assault upon the excellent 
work of the Tariff Commission and the President in keep- 
ing duties abreast of current conditions. The present 
flexible provision is working well. Since the 1930 law 
went into effect the duties on 17 items have been lowered 
and 12 rates have been increased. Investigations showed 
no cause for rate changes in 39 cases. Since the Com- 
mission was reorganized it has investigated rates on com- 
modities that make up 14 per cent of our dutiable imports. 

In spite of their vociferous denunciation of the tariff 
act, the Democrats sponsoring this current bill have put 
themselves in the position of opposing the alteration of 
existing rates through the flexible provision or otherwise. 
Even though they flooded the country with propaganda 
against the Smoot-Hawley Act, the Democrats are afraid 
to sponsor any changes in the present tariff schedules. 
They know full well that foreign prices have collapsed; 
that foreign importers have strengthened their position in 
the American market, and that imports to the United 
States declined only 10 per cent last year, while domestic 
productions fell off 16 per cent. The insincerity of their 
propaganda must now be apparent to all the country. 

That section of the Democratic bill which calls upon 
the President to “initiate a movement for an international 
economic conference with a view to lowering excessive 
tariff duties” is a vicious snare intended to discredit the 
President. Such a conference could only arouse hopes 
in foreign nations that the American tariff would be re- 
duced, without the slightest assurance that Congress 
would take any such action. It would open the way for 
consideration of the intergovernmental debts and repara- 
tions in a world economic gathering, which could only end 


in further resentment —- the American people be- 
cause they insist on collecting 


ing a fraction of what they 
lent to European nations. 


History shows that the effect of international tariff 
conferences is to increase rather than lower duties, be- 
cause most countries raise their imposts before entering 
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the finest counsel that can be found in the Uxiced States 
represents them. The Tariff Commission in taking up 
these matters has its mind on many other rates. Now, 
the individual consumer only pays a few dollars here 
and there, and he is imvisible in the matter. It is true 
he has the right to appear, but his interest individually 
is not so great. So when the manufacturer and the pro- 
ducer with their intellectual and powerful counsel come 
there, I do not care how honest and how strong the 
Tariff Commission may be, the consumer who has not 
been represented heretofore ought to have a man there 
to present his case to the commission; and it is for this 
reason we provide representation for those who hereto- 
fore have never had any representation, because, I re- 
peat, what is everybody’s busmess is nobody’s business. 

I do not know why the Congress could not pass a tariff 
revision bill covering a single commodity if the Congress 
wanted to do its duty and carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission. 


When was it ever tried? Ever since I have been a 
Member of this House there had been a standing rule 
that no matter what mistakes were made in one of these 
great tariff bills—and I may say that this rule has oper- 
ated on the Democratic side the same as on the Republi- 
can—no matter what mistake was made im such a tariff 
measure, the rule has been that we would not correct it, 
because we would be opening up the whole matter again. 
We have tried to correct that in this measure by putting 
in an amendment which may or may not do it, because, 
of course, one Congress cannot bind another. 

I presume that if the Tariff Commission made the 
report after the Congress adjourned on March 4 they 
would have to wait until the following December. But 
let me say that the reason we bring in this bill is because 
under this we can secure relief on these rates in many 
cases more quickly than under the present law. Of 
course, you can figure out some imstance where the com- 
mission might make a report just after Congress ad- 
journed, and where it might work some hardship. But 
= gaa is that this is for the purpose of giving quicker 

ef. 

I assume that when the President does not act on one 
of the recommendations of the Tariff Commission he 
has good and sufficient reasons for not acting. 


Suppose an industry should have a report made by 
the Tariff Commission and it should be sent to the Presi- 
dent under existing law, and the President should in his 
wisdom and judgment feel that the best thing for him 
and for the country would be to put that report in some 
pigeonhole and leave it there, what remedy has a Member 
of Congress got? Yet if those things were sent to the 
Congress and the Congress did not bring them up, a 
Member of the House could get action upon it, that 
being a privileged matter. 

There are a great many people in the United States 
whose opinions are worthy of the highest credence who 
believe that by reason of the prohibitive, high, outra- 
geous, and unequal rates of the present tariff law we 
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have incurred the hostility of nearly all the world and 
that the back of the hand of many nations which hereto- 
fore was held out to us in a friendly grasp is now turned 
the other way. 

We feel we have been incurring the hostility of the 
nations of the world, and this has resulted in what? 
It has resulted in retaliatory tariffs which have had 
what effect? They have had the effect, in part, to de- 
crease our exports nearly $3,000,000,000. They have 
had the effect, in part, of decreasing our imports almost 
as much. One country would get mad with us about 
something and would pass prohibitive tariff laws whereby 
we could not sell our exports in that country. This is 
what is the matter with the country today. 

Another thing that these retaliatory tariffs have done 
is that they have permitted and forced—I will not use 
the word “permitted”—they have forced American 
manufacturers to take a few key men from their fac- 
tories and settle in foreign countries and manufacture 
with foreign labor thousands and millions of dollars’ 
worth of machinery that heretofore was manufactured 
in this country, and this has caused thousands of Ameri- 
can workingmen to be thrown out of employment and 
to see the work they were doing the year before now 
being done in foreign countries. It was for these rea- 
sons that we hoped we could bring about some kind of 
conference among the nations of the earth that would re- 
lieve this condition and would abolish these economic 
measures and would lessen these retaliatory tariffs and 
bring about friendly trade relations with the United 
States. This is the reason we incorporated this pro- 
vision in the bill —Extracts, see 4, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Rainey 


Tue international economic conference proposed in 
this bill is a new kind of conference, of course, but it is 
a conference that is made necessary by conditions in the 
world which are brought about by the two recent upward 
revisions of the tariff. 

I do not know why some Republicans are so afraid of 
participation in some conferences in which the League of 
Nations might join. Since the Republican Party came 
into power we have had 14 official conferences with the 
League of Nations. That is, up to June, 1929, and we 
have had more since then. We have been represented 
officially by the United States Government, up to June, 
1929, fourteen times. U; i we have sent repre- 
sentatives up to that time to the League of Nations to 
engpge in 1 néGidensl alicia, And up until the 
same date, June 10, 1929, semi-public organizations in 
the United States have sent representatives who have 
participated in an i ity eighty-four times. 

In other words, officially and ially, we have par- 
ticipated in league conferences one hundred and seventeen 
times, up to June, 1929. Since then there have been other 

ial conferences with the League of Nations. 


These 14 official conferences we had with the League 
of Nations were paid for out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

In this connection, I might call attention to the char- 
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negotiations so as to be in a better trading position. 
When one conference after another fails, the participat- 
ing countries are left with higher tariff walls than they 
had before. Tariff protection is a national problem, and 
canzot be adjusted by international conclaves. No nations 
will surrender tariff privileges that are of vital economic 
value to its well-being. 


The Democratic plan of negotiating “reciprocal trade 
agreements under a policy of mutual tariff concessions” 
lays down an obnoxious doctrine of favoring one class 
of producers against another. What section of America 
would be willing to forego tariff protection so that the 
industries of some other section might export more of 
their goods? This provision is repugnant to the tradi- 
tional American theory of tariffs, and Congress cannot 
accept it without risking widespread discrimination 
against our own people. 

On the whole, the Democratic bill is a flimsy political 
gesture. There is no excuse for reopening the tariff 
issue at this time. No one can pretend that this measure 
is in any way vital to the welfare of the country. It is 
intended only to obscure the dismal realities of the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy —E-xtracts, see 2, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Hawley 


Tuere are three matters contained in this bill. In 
the first part it destroys the flexibility of the present 
flexible tariff. It also contains the creation of a new and, 
I believe, expensive office in the consumers’ counsel. 
The third is the creation of a permanent international 
economic conference, by which we will inject our trade 
and tariff affairs into the general affairs of the world. 

Under the present law the Tariff Commission, upon 
application from an interested party or the Congress, 
or others, makes an investigation through a corps of 
experts that have been assembled during a considerable 
period of time, who are said to be the best informed 
people upon the general workings of the tariff in the 
country. 

This corps of experts are sent into the field to ascer- 

tain the facts, not wishes; not to subserve any opinions 
or influence, but to find what are the facts in particular 
cases. 
Having found them from all available sources, travel- 
ing around the world in son.e instances and verifying 
the information by every available means, they report 
the facts to the commission. The commission then ex- 
amines the data so assembled and comes to certain con- 
clusions thereon, which it finds justified by its informa- 
tion. This commission consists of six persons, three of 
one party and three of another party, and is intended 
to act without reference to political affiliations. 

From the information I now have, I have no informa- 
tion that any member of the Tariff Commission so far 


has acted in a political way. Each has acted on his best 
judgment. 2 

The commission then reports their findings to the Presi- 
dent, and the facts on which they base their recommen- 
dations. The President can either approve and put them 
into effect after 30 days, or he can reject them; or if he 
believes that action would be injurious to the country 
under existing conditions, he can let the proposal remain 
unacted upon. Because some circumstances may change 
or conditions may alter, the President may not approve. 
That is a safeguard against doing any injustice to the 
country or to any producers or consumers. 

For instance, the Tariff Commission might make a 
recommendation for an increase in the duty on a certain 
commodity that is used for the further manufacture. 
The President might find from later information that 
to put that duty into effect, without altering the com- 
pensatory duty, might do an injustice to the further 
manufacture. Therefore, he would decline to approve 
of the proposed change. 

The present proposal is that as soon as the Tariff Com- 
mission has made an investigation upon its own motion, 
the instance of the President, or on request of some in- 
terested party that it shall be reported to the President 
and to the Congress, and Congress is not to act until after 
the President has submitted the proposal, with such rec-~ 
ommendations as he may wish to make. 


The Congress cannot under the pending bill ask the 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation. It seems 
that Congress is not sufficiently interested or competent 
to know when tariff rates ought to be changed. Gentle- 
men on the other side have urged that all changes be 
made by Congress. But, as the bill is drawn, it does not 
allow us to ask the Tariff Commission to make any par- 
ticular investigation. I would be willing to trust either 
side of the House to make such a request. The bill is 
inconsistent. It we have the ability to legislate, we cer- 
tainly ought to be capable of asking for information. 

When the proposal comes to Congress it is to be re- 
ferred naturally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
That commtitee can act or not act, as it pleases. It may 
hold hearings or not, as it may wish, but in any event this 
takes necessary tariff changes out of the hands of an im- 
partial, judicial body, and puts them into the hands of a 
political organization, because the tariff will always be a 
political question in my judgment. At least it has been 
for 100 years. It puts the tariff back into politics, in so 
far as it was taken out, I mean, by the flexible provision, 
and makes every change a political question. 

It takes away that one step that we took to make it 
a nonpolitical issue. Tariff considerations have always 
consumed a great deal of time. There is always a con- 
flict of interest between those favoring an increase and 

demanding a decrease, and, in my judgment, if the 
Tariff Commission should send down at any time within 
a year 30 or 40 proposals to amend the tariff act, if we 
did anything with them at all that was sensible and well 
considered it would take 2 very considerable portion of 
the time of Congress. Or if the proposed increase in 
duty was on a commodity used in further manufacture, 
then several schedules or paragraphs might need to be 
amended. 

Congress is in session about half the time. The Presi- 
dent is in session all of the time. Therefore, an action 
upon the report of the Tariff Commission has, so far as 
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acter of some of these official conferences we have had 
with the League of Nations. 

We had a Brussels financial conference in 1920. All 
these conferences to which I call your attention have 
been held since the Republican Party obtained control of 
both Houses of Congress and the Executive. 

The traffic in women and children in 1923 and 1930, 
and the conference on obscene publications in 1923. The 
conference on customs formalities in 1923. That had 
reference to the tariff, both directly and indirectly. We 
had a conference on transit and comrounications in 1923 
and 1930, and on traffic in arms in 1924 and 1925. 


It is hardly possible that those two conferences on sub- 
jects which are subject to a tariff tax by all the coun- 
tries which engaged in them could have been conducted 
without some reference to the tariff. We had a prepara- 
tory commission conference for a reduction in armaments 
in 1926, and another one in 1930. The gentlemen are 
afraid of an int.rnational economic conference, and that 
is their objection to this clause, yet their party author- 
ized an international economic conference and we held it 
in 1927, and went right into the League of Nations with 
it and consulted with the League of Nations. Then we 
had another conference on the abolition of import and 
export prohibitions and restrictions. We had two of 
those. They occurred in 1927 and in 1928, paid for out 
of the Treasury of the United States, involving the ques- 
tion of tariffs, of course, and also unfair trade practices. 
Then we had a committee conference, and we sent repre- 
sentatives—these are all official—on double taxation and 
tax evasion. The gentlemen have no objection to a con- 
ference on double taxation, but insists we ought not to 
have a conference with the League of Nations on the sub- 
ject of some other form of taxation, to wit, tariff taxa- 
tion. Then we had conferences on counterfeiting and 
currency, one in 1927, and one in 1930. These are our 
conferences with the League of Nations, and the gentle- 
men pretend to believe that the League of Nations is 
going to be brought into this conference, and therefore 
object to it, in the fact of this record made by their own 
party in the last 11 years—Extracts, see 4, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Dies 


Tue parable of the mountain that labored and brought 
forth a mouse was quoted in the House in connection with 
this discussion and the member who quoted it wis pleased 
to label this bill a political mouse. If it is a mouse, it 
seems passing strange to me that the veteran politicians 
on the Republican side should be so frightened at its ap- 
pearance and purposes. I have always understood that 
only timid people became frightened at mice. 

Let me call attention to another parable that might 
interest you, the parable of the lion that was tied down 


by strong ropes. He was unable to release himself. 

inally a little mouse came to his rescue and gnawed 
through the ropes and gave him liberty and freedom. 
That is what we propose to do by this bill. We propose 
to liberate commerce, industry, agriculture, and labor 
from the tariff ropes which the Republican administra- 
tion created by the Hawley-Smoot tariff law. Some com- 
plain that we have not gone far enough in our determined 
effort to lower the tariff walls that encircle this Nation 
and impede the natural flow of commerce and business. 


This bill represents the initial step that will eventually 
lead to the adoption of a systematic, scientific, and 
common-sense tariff policy that will function the same for 
agriculture, labor, and independent business, as it now 
does for privileged and favored classes. 


We are confronted with a great economic crisis in this 
country, and if there ever was a time for patriotism 
and unselfishness on the part of the American Congress 
it is today. The 7,000,000 unemployed people and the 
twenty or thirty millions of people who are directly de- 
pendent upon them for support and maintenance, the mil- 
lions of farmers who are compelled to sell their products 
below the cost of production and who are faced with 
mortgage foreclosures and oppressive taxation, and the 
thousands of independent business and industrial concerns 
that are threatened with bankruptcy—all of these unfor- 
tunate and unprotected groups in our economic life are 
looking to this Congress for a constructive program of 
relief. 

It is, therefore, with keen disappointment that I wit- 
ness the partisan and selfish attempt of the Republican 
Party to defeat this constructive legislation. I did not 
have much faith in President Hoover’s appeal to the 
membership of Congress to subordinate partisan consid- 
erations in the interest of our distressed and suffering 
country. But I had indulged the fond hope that partisan- 
ship would be put aside during the existence of this na- 
tional emergency ; that patriotism would rise above parti- 
sanship, and that members of every political faith would 
cooperate for the common weal. But instead of receiv- 
ing this cooperation which every consideration of justice 
and fairness entitled us to expect, we find the minority 
party in the House employing every possible device and 
every specious argument to delay, if not to defeat, the 
passage of this measure. 


How can you expect us to blot out the multitude of 
sins and iniquities that the Republican Party has accumu- 
lated during 13 years of misrule, at one fell swoop and 
by one legislative enactment? You ought to be fair 
enough to give the Democratic membership a sufficient 
opportunity to undo what the Republicans have done and 
to rectify the mistakes of its short-sighted policies. 

Since the passage of the Hawley-Smoot tariff law, 
which was conceived in iniquity and engineered through 
Congress by the predatory interests, the most disastrous 
consequences have ensued. The markets of the world 
are closed to our export trade, thousands of our’ fac- 
tories are closed, and many thousands of others are oper- 
ating at half capacity, while on hand may be seen 
the spectacles of hunger, want, and despair. 


But yesterday our count ied the foremost place 
of honor and power rod of the world. 
From the auspicious union of order, freedom, and indi- 
vidualism there sprang up ii our country a prosperity 
of which the annals of h affairs furnish no example. 
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time is concerned, twice the opportunity of being con- 
sidered by the President as compared with the chance 
of its consideration by Congress. He is one man. He 
can act on his own initiative as soon as he may wish so 
to do. Congress is an organization consisting of two 
bodies, which must act concurrently and exactly agree, 
with further action by the President approving or dis- 
approving of our action. That is to say, in brief, this 
proposal will cause infinite delay, great distress in busi- 
ness, uncertainty, and instability of affairs because of a 
continual agitation in this body upon the question of the 
tariff. The present flexible provision has been upheld 
as constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in that respect we are on certain ground. 

The second point in this bill is the consumers’ counsel. 
Here there is created an office carrying a very good sal- 
ary, $10,000 a year, for some person with a very shadowy 
duty. There is somewhere, apparently not yet discov- 
ered, a body of people called consumers that are hidden 
from the rest of us, separate and distinct from the gen- 
eral body of the people. We all are producers and con- 
sumers. We produce articles to be exchanged with our 
fellows or render services to others, and in turn we pur- 
chase articles made by others or employ their services. 
We are all consumers and we are producers if we are 
worthwhile American citizens. Let us take the matter 
of iron ore. It is made into pig iron, then into malleable 
iron, and later into steel. Process succeeds process in 
great number. The first user is a producer and the next 
is a consumer, and then he becomes a producer and the 
next in turn is a user, and consequently everyone in turn 
is alternately a producer and a consumer. Where along 
the line will this consumers’ counsel appear ? 

We, all of the people, are the public. Everyone in the 
district I have the honor to serve, whether he raises wheat 
or hogs or sheep or grain or makes a manufactured article 
or renders a service, is an ultimate consumer. There is 
no such thing as an ultimate consumer who is not also 
a producer, because he must produce in order to consume. 
Where along the line will this expensive public servant 
come in? He is te have a staff of officials such as he 
may wish to select. He is to advise the Tariff Commission 
about the making of investigations. Since when has any- 
body found that the Tariff Commission does not under- 
stand its own business and does not know where, how, 
when, and by whom to have the necessary investigations 
made? Of this great body of ultimate consumers re- 
ferred to, when has any one of them appeared to you or 
to the committee or to anyone else to ask for such an 
official? Who has demanded that they be given this kind 
of assistance before the Tariff Commission? We heard 
nothing of that at all. It is a piece of legislation taken 
out of the blue sky, to create an office that nobody has 

ed for, no has demanded heretofore, and for 
which nobody has heretofore found any need. 

The last observation I wish to make concerns the a 
posed permanent international economic conference. e 
last provision in the bill seems to me to be a very danger- 
ous one. Here is a permanent commission. Its character 


organization, and powers are sketchy, to say the least. 
Does it intend that when a person is once appointed to 
that commission he remains upon it during his lifetime? 
The bill does not state. Does it mean that if he does not 
represent the country in the proper way he can be re- 
moved? The bill does not state. It does not state how 
much he should receive, how long he shall serve, what his 
powers are, or what the total cost will be. 

Representatives from this country are to join the repre- 
sentatives of different nations in a permanent interna- 
tional economic conference. They will set the one as 
much as we, and, because of their numbers, probably 
have a greater influence in determiniag how that con- 
ference shall operate. 

The bill contains one worthy provision. I am glad to 
find one; that is, that our conferees shall not discuss the 
debt question. The Republican Party is irrevocably 
pledged not to submit the debt settlements again to con- 
sideration, to scale them down, or to rescind them. But 
let us see what will happen. The conference is to discuss 
international economic questions. Revenue is an eco- 
nomic question for every state. The sources of revenue 
are economic questions for every state. The conditions 
under which trade can be carried on, exchanges of goods, 
and the settlement of trade balances are economic ques- 
tions. The payment of indebtedness is a very painful 
economic question, I think you all will agree. 

There is no question that has so engrossed the minds 
of the people of Europe as relief from taxation; and the 
proposal they have in mind, although their governments 
have never officially presented that to us, is that they can 
secure relief from taxation by obtaining some arrange- 
ment with the United States to either rescind or diminish 
the payments they are to make to us. Do you think that 
any European representative sitting in an economic con- 
ference with our representatives would courteously ab- 
stain from mentioning that most important matter? They 
dare not. Their people demand it. The people of France 
almost prevented, by their action toward their Premier, 
the conclusion of certain agreements in which we and the 
world were very much interested. Their people would 
demand of their representatives, and they in turn would 
demand of ours, that we take into consideration this debt 
question. Our members would have to sit there dumb 
and silent, hearing but not answering. The situation 
would be intolerable. The Americans would be con- 
fronted with arguments and resolutions concerning the 
debt settlements which they must decline to consider. 
To make no reply would be considered unkind. Yet, at 
the same time, it is we who have asked this international 
conference and set this kind of a stage for the embarrass- 
ment of the American people and the American Govern- 
ment. 

What is the wisdom of that action? The proposal 
makes special and repeated mention concerning the mak- 
ing of treaties on trade and tariff. It is to put our trade 
and tariff questions in the hands of this economic con- 
ference. We have always insisted that the protective 
tariff is a domestic question. 

Washington said, in substance, “Let us mind our own 
affairs and wish well to all the world.” Today our line 
of safety with the present condition in the economic world 
is to continue to mind our own business, which we have 
so successfully done in years gone by. Americans alone 
have at heart the best interests of this country and her 
people.—Eztract., see 4, p. 96. 
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Under the benign influences of democracy we rapidly 
rose to the place of umpire among the powers of the 
earth. By wise and resolute good faith we gradually 
established a public credit fruitful of marvel, which to 
the statesman of any other age would have seemed al- 
most incredible. Prosperity was dispensed with liberal 
hand from the horn of plenty, and we became the arbiters 
of human destiny. 


Then suddenly the scene changed. In place of pros- 
perity we behold poverty. In place of humming factories 
and thriving commerce we are saddened with the sight 
of idle workshops, idle men, and idle money. Many 
countries have enacted retaliatory tariffs against us, with 
the result that our exports have fallen off over $2,800,- 
000,000 since the enactment of the Hawley-Smoot tart 
law. Is there any wonder that there has accumulated in 
our warehouses a tremendous surplus of manufactured 
erticles and agricultural commodities for which there is 
no market here in America or elsewhere? Is there any 
wonder that many plants are moving to foreign countries 
and thereby building up the industry and wealth of those 
countries and furnishing employment for their working- 
men? In Canada alone, according to a report made to 
the Senate, dated January 20, 1931, the Secretary of 
Commerce reported that the number of American-owned 
branch and subsidiary manufacturing plants in Canada 
in 1929 was 467, with an investment of $513,864,000. 
On September 17, 1931, the number of such American- 
owned plants in Canada at that time was 1,071, with a 
total capital investment of $1,189,594,000. In England 
recently there was much rejoicing because the papers 
announced that in one section alone 40 American-owned 
plants were being established. 


It is, therefore, high time that our tariff should be 
taken out of politics and established upon some scientific 
and systematic basis. Under the present law the Tariff 
Commission reports to the President proposed changes 
in classifications, or the basis of values, or rates of duty 
within a limit of 50 per cent, above or below, those pro- 
vided for in the law. The Tariff Commission must make 
its report to the President, and not to Congress, and the 
President alone has the right to act upon the recommen- 
dations of the commission and to increase or decrease 
the tariff rates, as he sees fit. The President should never 
have been given this power. The power to fix tariff rates 
was vested by the Constitution in the Congress of the 
United States, and the Congress should never have dele- 
gated this solemn duty to the President. It was a dan- 
gerous precedent, involving the centralization of power 
and authority in the hands of the Executive, to the detri- 
ment of the legislative branch of our Government. But 
under this bill the President must, upon receipt of the 
report of the commission, promptly transmit the report 
to the Congress with his recommendations, if any, with 
respect to the increase or decrease in duties proposed by 
the commission. It then becomes the duty of Congress 
to make such changes as circumstances may require. This 
bill, therefore, restores to the people the power that was 
improperly, and contrary to all the principles of democ- 


racy, vested in the President. Under an incompetent 
President this power could be exercised to incur favors 
and strengthen not only himself but the party that he 
represents.—Extracts, see 5, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Glover 


Tue Democratic Party, with which I am affiliated, 
has always been an advocate of a reasonable tariff. The 
present tariff bill was not written in the interest of the 
whole people of the United States but is so framed that 
it gives special privileges to certain classes which makes 
it exceedingly hur.fui to others. What the United States 
needs is a well-balanced and properly adjusted tariff bill, 
which would give proper consideration to all persons 
affected thereby. 

The present tariff act has practically built a wall around 
the United States so high that other nations cannot get 
a1 to trade with us, nor can we under the retaliatory 
nieasures ed by them trade with them. I wish it 
were possible that we could rewrite this tariff bill of 1930 
and make it the bill that it should be, but with the House 
in control of the Democratic P,: and the majority of 
the Senate and President being of the opposite party it 
would be impossible to effect that legislation now. But 
we hope before the close of this year that this condition 
will be changed and that we will have a majority in both 
Houses of nee and a Democratic President who 
will not hesitate to sign a just and equitable tariff bill 
to affect all of the people alike and not one in the interest 
of special classes and a favored few. 

Section 336 of the tariff act of 1930 is one of the most 
dangerous provisions in that bill. It gives the President 
of the Untied States the power to raise or lower tariffs 
50 per cent. This is too much power to place in the 
hands of any one man regardless of who he may be. With 
this provision in a tariff bill the public is kept constantly 
in fear as to what tariff might be raised or lowered, by 
this power, and it already has very materially hurt the 
business interests of our country. 

The bill now before us provides that the Tariff Com- 
mission, on its own motion, will wu application of any 
interested parties, showing a good and sufficient reason 
therefor, investigate and ascertain the differences in the 
cost of production of any domestic article and of any 
like or similar foreign article. If the commission finds 
it shown by the investigation that the duty imposed by 
law upon the foreign article does not equal the differ- 
ence in the cost of production of the domestic article and 
of the foreign article when produced in the principal com- 
peting country or countries, then the commission shall 
report to the President and to the Congress such increases 
or decreases in the duty upon the foreign article as the 
commission finds to be necessary in order to equalize 
such differences in the cost of production. 

The bill further provides that any such increased or 
decreased duty may include the transfer of the article 
from the dutiable list to the free list or from the free 
list to the dutiable list, and also provides that it may 
make a change in the form of duty or a change in the 
classification. 

This bill further provides that the report shall be 
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by U. S. Representative Wood 


Tue only purpose of the first section of this bill is 
to destroy the effectiveness of the Tariff Commission. 
For example, let us take a practical application of its 
working. i the time of the Fordney-McCumber 
bill there were 38 reports made. Of that number there 
were 33 increases and 5 decreases. During the Hawley- 
Smoot bill there were 39 reports made, 12 increases and 
17 decreases. Suppose all of those had come to the 
House to be considered by the House; you take no work 
away from the commission by reason of this bill. ‘You 
require that they make the same investigation here and 
abroad for the purpose of ascertaining the difference in 
cost of production, and then, after they have made their 
report, submit it to the President and submit it to the 
House of Representatives. It is taken then to the Ways 
and Means Committee, and they consider each individual 
bill separately. How long that may require no one can 
tell. Then after that a report is made to this House, 
where there is discussion after discussion and political 
effort after political effort made; time consumed, if you 
please; and then is that all? No. Then it goes to an- 
other body of this Congress, where God knows there is 
no end of debate and no end of delay. 


So I say instead of this being a measure for the pur- 
pose of promoting efficiency it is an effort at further 
delay. 

Talk about getting the tariff out of politics; if this bill 
is enacted into law, it will get the tariff into politics 
deeper than it has ever been before. I have always 
thought that the tariff should be treated as an economic 
proposition and not as a political one. Under the exist- 
ing law it is further removed from politics than it has 
ever been before. During the consideration of the tax 
measure in the Congress politics is played with refer- 
ence to every schedule. Now that we have a commission 
that is supposed to be, and should be, free from political 
influence and actuated only by the desire to do exact 
justice to all concerned, changes can be made in existing 
schedules and the right made to prevail almost to a judi- 
cial certainty. In my opinion, there is no occasion for a 
new tariff bill in the next quarter of a century. 
course times will change, conditions will change, and 
there will arise necessity for changes in various sched- 
ules. These changes can be made without in the least 
destroying business, and tariffs either raised or lowered 
to meet the necessities of the hour. 


Now there was much talk in the House during the 
present session about special interests. What are these 
special interests that are interested in the so-called reduc- 
tion of high tariff, if we have a high tariff? What are 
the special interests that are asking that the tariff be 
lowered or taken off of many of our articles? It is the 
international bankers that you have heard so much 
against. It is the importer, with his self-interest. A 
few weeks ago Mr. Lamont, who is a representative of 
the United States bankers, in an article that was pub- 
lished in every paper in the Union, declared it was the 
duty of the United States to lower the tariff walls in 
order that there might be more trade between this coun- 
try and foreign countries. 


81 


The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Rainey, Democrat) 
confessed the whole fallacy of this proposal when he 
declared that they did not intend to offer any measure 
of relief, when he said, “You on the Republican side 
will not lower these tariffs, and we dare not.” 


Why do they dare not? The gentleman from Illinois 
answered that question by saying that it would bring 
disaster upon disaster; that this country would be 
flooded with importations if that were done at this time. 
There he stated a mighty truth. I want to say that if 
there ever was a time when the tariff walls should be 
raised higher, it is now. All of continental Europe, with 
the exception of one large country, has gone off the gold 
standard and is now using a debased currency. Th 
are paying their labor in cheap dollars as compared with 
the gold dollars that the American laboring man is re- 
ceiving. In consequence over there they are making their 
manufactured articles and purchasing their raw materials 
cheaper and cheaper all the whiie, all by reason of that 
debased currency. So in addition to our having to com- 
pete with the cheap labor they had over there prior to 
the — crisis we now have an extraordinary addition 
to that of competing with the cheap money with which 
they are paying their labor. So instead of lowering the 
tariff we ought to increase it in justice to the American 
manufacturer and the American laboring man. 


It was further said by the gentleman from Illinois 
that what was desired was the opening of the factories 
of this country. I ask you: How are you going to open 
the factories of this country if you are going to lower 
the tariff and permit foreigners to bring their goods here 
and place them in competition with the goods manufac- 
tured in the factories of this country? 


He said that what we should do is to give emp/oyment 
to men. How are we going to give employment to men 
unless there is employment in the factories? I want to 
say that every article manufactured on the other side and 
brought into this country for sale takes that much work 
from the American laboring man. 


Yet that is the logic of the Democratic Party. They 
are running true to form. They intend eventually, if 
you please, to get back to their old free-trade doctrine, 
a tariff for revenue only. 


Talk about our keeping out of foreign entanglements, 
could there be anything more likely to entangle us in the 
affairs of foreign nations than to permit such a thing 
as this to be done? The Republican Party has never 
attempted to enact a tariff law that would meet with the 
entire approval of any foreign nation, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that it never will. If we were to grant 
the desires of foreign nations in framing our tariff laws, 
we would have to at the same time say to the laboring 
classes of the United States, “Arrange your conditions 
of living in accord with the conditions of living in for- 
eign countries.” To such a scheme the Republican Party 
will never consent. 


There is another proposal in this measure which has 
more significance than appears on the surface. It is in- 
tended that there should be a consumers’ counsel, whose 
business it is ostensibly to protect the interests of the 
consumer. Everybody knows that the consumer and the 
producer are so interrelated that it is hard to tell who 
is the consumer and who is the producer. In my opinion 
it would have been better to have denominated this coun- 
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accompanied by statement of the commission setting forth 
the finding of the commission with respect to the differ- 
ences in cost of production, the elements of cost, includ- 
ing the cost of production of respective articles as ascer- 
tained by the commission and any other matter deemed 
pertinent by the commission. 

There is nothing in the present tariff act of 1930 that 
requires this finding to be reported to Congress where it 
should be reported, and where the Congress can act 
speedily on any matter pertaining to tariff without rewrit- 
ing the whole structure of the tariff bil! and disturb busi- 
ness conditions. 


The bill further provides that the President upon re- 
ceipt of such information from the Tariff Commission 
shall promptly submit the report to the Congress with 
his recommendation, if any, with respect to the increase 
or decrease of the duty proposed by the commission. 


This bill further provides that any bill having for its 
object the carrying out in whole or in part the recommen- 
dations made by the commission in any such report shall 
not include any item not included in such report, and 
in consideration of such bill either in the House of Rep- 
resentatives or in the Senate no amendment thereto shall 
be considered which is not germane to the items included 
in such report. 

With this provision just mentioned the Congress can 
very speedily correct any wrong that is found in any 
tariff schedule by the Tariff Commission. 

This bill further provides that before any of these 
changes are recommended by the commission to the 
President and by him sent to Congress for its approval 
or disapproval, that the party proposing the change shall 
have a right to appear before the said Tariff Commission 
and that notices shall be given that hearings will be had 
so that this will give a reasonable opportunity for the 
parties interested to be present and produce evidence and 
to be heard before the Tariff Commission. 


This bill further provides that in ascertaining differ- 
ences in the cost of production that the commission shall 
take into consideration, as far as it finds practicable, the 
difference in conditions of production, including wages, 
cost of material, and other items in cost of production 
of like or similar articles in the United States, and in com- 
peting foreign countries and that it shall also take into 
consideration cost of transportation and other costs, in 
the principal markets of the United States, and the prin- 
cipal competing country or countries, and costs of recon- 
ditioning or repacking wherever incurred. 

We saw in the wring of the last tariff bill an impera- 
tive need for the producer of raw material and the con- 
suming public to have a part in the writing of tariff bills. 
The hearings conducted on the tariff bill or 1930 will dis- 
close the fact that every interest having a special desire 
for an increase in tariff appeared before the committee 
with its shrewd representatives and gave testimony for 
increased tariff rates, and when the tariff bill was written 
they usually got their increase. 


If the consuming public and the producer of the raw 


materials had had a representative before the committee 
writing this bill the result would likely have been dif- 
ferent. 

With this provision written into this law, when the 
matter of increasing or decreasing tariff is submitted to 
Congress by the Tariff Commission, we then have a 
chance to hear both sides of the question made out before 
this fact-finding body, that can be relied upon, and thus 
an intelligent action can be taken on same by Congress. 

If the Taritf Commission will immediately get busy on 
their own initiative and help reduce many of the high- 
tariff rates that we have now in that bill, and will recom- 
mend the reduction of the high tariffs in that bill, Con- 
gress then in a very short time could correct the evils of 
the bill and make it what it should be. 

To my mind section 4 of this bill amending section 
336 is very vital. It proposes the calling of an interna- 
tional economic convention. 

If this bill passes with this provision in it, and the 
President of the United States will do his duty, and call 
this conference, we can soon interest enough of the great 
nations of the world with reciprocal trade agreements 
and relations to enable us to sell everything that we have 
to export at a fair and reasonable price. 

The enactment of this bill would do more toward re- 
storing confidence in the United States and in the world 
than any measure proposed by the President and we be- 
lieve that it would open up the markets of the world 
where we could sell our millions of bushels of wheat, 
rice, and corn and our millions of bales of cotton that 
are lying now under a shed awaiting a market. If we 
could open up trade relations that would find a market 
for these products we would then give new cheer and 
comfort to the thousands of American people that are 
today wondering what the future is to be for them.— 
Extracts, see 5, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Frear 


| BELIEVE in the proposal for a consumers’ counsel. 
I do not think that we should quibble over a $10,000 
salary. If the consumers’ counsel is a good official his 
services to the country will be worth many times his 
salary. Here is what he will do, or what he ought to do. 
We have had this proposition up time and time again. 
I have always felt that a consumers’ attorney is desir- 
able before the Tariff Commission. He will be a sort of 
public defender. Someone says, Are we not all interested 
in the consumers? Yes. But I will take the average 
Member, Democrat or Republican, and I will prove to 
the Member himself that he is generally brought into the 
tariff proposition when acting in behalf of some con- 
stituent who wants a raise in schedule rates for the pro- 
tection of his industry. He is not looking after the con- 
sumer, nor are we when acting for that constituent. Or- 
dinarily, as we all know, these tariff rates are trades; it 
is a logrolling proposition, and it becomes so in spite of 
all that you can do when preparing a tariff revision. This 
consumers’ counsel will be able to cross-examine wit- 
nesses and inquire into their interest in the result. He 
can test the methods employed by the experts and assist 
materially in the commission’s investigations. I feel that 
Continued on page 84 
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sel the importer’s counsel, whose business it would be to 
bear down upon, and not off, whenever opportunity af- 
forded that need of tariff that amounts to protection to 
American industry and American labor. If there is to 
be a consumers’ counsel, why not a producers’ counsel? 
I dare say that the producers are in just as much need 
of someone to represent them before the commission 
as the consumer is. Let us suppose that the consumers’ 
counsel undertakes to reduce the tariff upon milk or 
butter, and with the machinery that this bill gives him 
the consumers’ counsel will have the right to summon 
all the witnesses he wants and create as much expense 
as he desires in order to accomplish his purpose and 
reduce the tariff upon these articles. Who is there to 
protect the producers’ interest? In the trial of every 
lawsuit I ever had anything to do with there was coun- 
sel on both sides of the case to protect the interest of 
each side. It strikes me that this proposal is a thinly 
veiled attempt to destroy, as much as possible, the pro- 
tection won the schedule complained of and submitted 
to the cornmission as it may be possible to destroy. Much 
more good can be done by this Congress by turning our 
attention to the constructive proposals that have been 
submitted by the President of the United States to re- 
lieve as quickly as possible the distressed condition in 
which our country is now placed. This we cannot do 
by wasting time on such an ill-advised measure as the 
one which is now before us.—Extracts, see 5, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Chindblom 


Tuts bil! clearly would throw us into the maelstrom 
of European economics and politics. It is the first legis- 
lative proposal initiated and submitted to the present 
Congress by the new Democratic majority in this House. 
The country—and perhaps the world—has been expec- 
tantly awaiting the activities of the new power in this 
Chamber. 

We have waited for this development, but when this 
bill came as the first fruits of their labor, I could not 
help being reminded of the old Greek proverb about the 
mountain which labored in great travail and brought 
forth a mouse. It would be interesting to recall the 
exact language of Phaedrus’ fable. In translation it 
reads : 

“A mountain was in labor, sending forth dreadful 
groans, and there was in the region the highest expecta- 
tion, when lo! it brought forth a mouse.” 


This is the first great legislative policy commitment 
of the new Democracy. In the meantime, while the 
House was spending its time upon this useless and inef- 
fective piece of legislation, the question of the raising of 
revenue to cover the deficit in the National Treasury was 
being held in abeyance, and other important measures. 

But it was our duty, of course, to consider it, and 


to me the duty was to argue its futility and its useless- 
ness. Much has been said about the power of Congress 
to legislate upon tariff rates. When was that power 
taken from Congress? Does not that power exist today? 

After this bill is passed, if it is passed, and if it be- 
comes a law, what will be the result? Since March, 
1931, the Tariff Commission has made 24 reports to the 
President. Those reports under this bill would have had 
to come into the House in December and it would have 
been the duty of this House to proceed to the considera- 
tion of those 24 items and to express its judgment upon 
them, if the purposes were to be accomplished that are 
claimed for this bill. 

Is there any Member of the House who believes for 
a moment that the House would yet have taken up the 
consideration of any one of those 24 items? Is there 
anyone in the House who believes for a. moment that 
it would be possible to pass any bills through the House 
or through the other Chamber which provided only for 
action upon a single item or a single set of items in our 
tariff structure? It is perfectly preposterous to imagine 
that this bill will furnish opportunity for any such relief 
as that. The result will be that the Tariff Commission 
will simply make investigations and make reports to 
Congress which will be pigeonholed in the committees of 
Congress, with the inevitable result that no action will 
ever be taken upon the reports of the Tariff Commission. 
Congress today has exactly the same power which it 
would have under this bill, and this talk about delegating 
power to the President or to the Tariff Commission is 
mere sham and pretense. There is no delegation of 
power. The power remains here, and if we want to 
exercise it we are free to exercise it at any moment. 

Only two of the recommendations made by the Tariff 
Commission since last March have failed to receive the 
approval of the President, and the President might well 
conclude that an investigation which was instituted in 
July, 1930, and brought down to April or May of 1931, 
might not represent the true condition and that a new 
investigation should be made. 

There is no reason and no necessity for this legisla- 
tion at this time. We are simply emasculating the Tariff 
Commission. We are depriving it of all usefulness. The 
enly purpose the commission will serve hereafter will 
be to procure information for Congress whenever Con- 
gress undertakes a general revision of the tariff. 

The present Tariff Commission, I think, deserves the 
commendation and the praise of the Congress of the 
United States for the work which it has done and which 
it is doing, and there is no reason why Congress or this 
House should pass a vote of lack of confidence and lack 
of appreciation of the services of that commission. 

This bill is directed at the Tariff Commission, because 
it deprives the recommendations and the actions of the 
Tariff Commission of all vitality, all force, and all use- 
fulness, except that its reports shall be filed with some 
committee of the House. 

Much complaint has been made that there has been 
too much disposition by the Government, particularly by 
our State Department, to confer with foreign govern- 
ments and to send unofficial observers and representatives 
to conferences which have been held in the past; but 
every one of these conferences, every one of these activi- 
ties, which in fact have not affected our policies or our 
national course in any way, would be bagatelles as against 
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he will be of value if you have a competent man, and 
no one should be selected unless competent. But for 
the sake of argument let us admit that he may be of no 
value at all; that he fails to measvre up to his job. Then 
why quibble over a matter of $10,000, when we have 
millions of dollars involved before us every day? What 
is the objection to this consumers’ counsel? I believe 
that he will be of value, both to the consumers and the 
commission, and have favored the proposal for a long 
time. 

I took the floor upon the sugar items in the last tariff 
bill. I studied the sugar situation and had some familiar- 
ity with its relation to our islands, with their free ship- 
ments, as well as with Cuba. I could not find anything 
from the Tariff Commission on the consumers’ special 
interest, because they did not know any more than I did 
about it. I had been to the various islands, and knew 
that free sugar was one problem to our continental in- 
dustry, and that we haa to import one-half of all we con- 
sume from Cuba. 


With that situation in mind, we would have a man of 
whom you could ask for any needed information. You 
could ask him whether he can tell you something about 
the sugar question or the cement question from the con- 
sumers’ standpoint and like questions that the consumer 
back in your home State who is building miles of pave- 
ment is interested in. Those are the people I would like 
to have appear before us and furnish us with the facts. 

I will define the consumer in the sense I am now dis- 
cussing it. A Member of the House is in favor of agri- 
culture; he is a farmer. He will come to the committee 
preparing the tariff bill and say, “I want to have par- 
ticularly what my constituents want, and what they want 
is particularly an increase in butter rates or an increase 
in the rates on cheese or in something else.” His interest 
is enlisted by his constituent who needs or thinks he needs 
added protection. You never hear him going to the com- 
mittee and saying his constituent wants a reduction in 
tariff rates. The consumer is rarely heard at such times. 


But here is|a consumer who says through the consum- 
ers’ counsel to all Members, “I want a reduction in sugar 
rates,” and the counsel gives reasons for that complaint. 
Today you never hear from the consumer on sugar or on 
other rates. We are all equally interested in the making 
of the tariff bill, but the consumers’ voice is rarely heard. 
If you want to find out about the consumers’ interest you 
would say to this consumers’ counsel, “I want to find out 
about his interests as well as those ef the producer.” The 
experts connected with the Tariff Commission, about 
whom we have talked, are as human as we are. They 
differ in their judgments as we do, but let this consumers’ 
counsel or defendants’ counsel, as you choose to call hir, 
come in and make his statement as all of the attorneys 
employed by the manufacturers and importers now do.— 
Extracts, see 4, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Greenwood 


Turs bill will make of the Tariff Commission a fact- 
finding commission as the servant of the Congress. Con- 
gress created the Tariff Commission for the purpose of 
gaining information in order to legislate intelligently. The 
travesty in any tariff law, I think, has been to delegate 
the authority with reference to the creation of tariff duties 
and tax legislation, to the executive department. I think 
it is contrary to the traditions of our Governmen., al- 
though the Supreme Court may have ruled that it is con- 
stitutional ; still, as a traditional policy of our country, 
I, as one Democrat, and I think I voice the sentiment of 
the majority of my party, am opposed to the President of 
the United States enacting tariff duties or tariff schedules. 

The Tariff Commission, under this law, will report to 
the Congress, and it can arrange those reports so that the 
Congress can legislate intelligently, following the report 
in their regular session. In my judgment, this will repeal, 
by implication, the flexible features of the tariff law. This 
bill will establish a consumers’ counsel. The Tariff Com- 
mission is a judicial body, to hear the facts upon which 
legislation and rates shall be based. The manufacturer 
is always adequately represented before the commission, 
presenting statistics, data, and facts, but that great for- 
gotten class, the consumers of America who pay the in- 
creased prices because of the tariff, not in the way of 
revenue that goes into the Treasury of the United States, 
but in the way of tribute that goes into the pockets of 
those who enjoy the privilege of high protection—this 
great unforgotten class of consumers will have a repre- 
sentative there to present facts that are gathered by the 
various organizations tho ut the country that are 
interested in questions of tariff legislation. This is a con- 
crete feature that is fair, that is just, and that will im- 
prove the administration of the law before the Tariff 
Commission. This law proposes to establish an interna- 
tional economic conference. When we are cognizant of 
the fact that following the Hawley-Smoot bill some 30 
nations have enacted retaliatory tariffs because of our 
high duties, and, facing hase tietions with our export 
trade, and knowing that if we lower our duties we are 
opening the way for those nations who may nct recipro- 
cate upon a mutual basis, appreciating this entanglement 
of our export trade, what more can be done than provide 
that the President shall call such a conference to consider 
those facts, in order that when the duties are lowered 
they shall be lowered upon a fair basis for most nations, 
so that reciprocal trade can be enjoyed and so that mu- 
tuality will exist? 

We are not responsible for this present world situation 
with reference to the barriers in restraint of trade, but 
we are calling upon the President of the party who has 
created this situation to appoint an international confer- 
ence that will help adjust the situations for which the 
present administration is responsible. If the President 
is sincere and if his party is sincere, he will appoint this 
conference with the idea of adjusting these rates between 
uations, and not as my friend from Michigan says, allow 
Ew to have a right to say what our rates shall be, 
but come into a conference around the table and 
shall reach an agreement under a treaty initiated by the 
President of the United States and ratified not by 
the Senate of the United States but I believe also by this 
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the international conference on tariff questions to which 
it is now proposed we shall send delegates. 

One gentleman claimed we had sent a delegate or a 
representative to some such conference. I want to state 
the facts with reference to that matter. In May, 1927, 
there was a conference at Geneva called the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. Congress made appropriations for the 
sending of representatives to that conference, and in pur- 
suance of the action of Congress the President sent repre- 
sentatives there. Certain resolutions were adopted, and 
these resolutions were subsequently embodied in a formal 
treaty. This treaty was submitted in October, 1927, at 
Geneva to a conference for the abolition of export and 
import prohibitions and restrictions. We were repre- 
sented there by our minister at Berne, Mr. Hugh Wilson, 
and a treaty was proposed and subsequently submitted 
by the President to the Senate of the United States. The 
Senate approved the treaty, ratified it and confirmed it, 
and in January of 1928 the treaty was signed by repre- 
sentatives of our Government. But those conferences had 
absolutely nothing to do with tariff rates. They related 
only to the question of the abolition of import and export 
prohibitions and restrictions, and it might interest some 
of the gentlemen upon the other side to know that in those 
negotiations and in those conferences we made a specific 
reservation in favor of our own production of helium 
gas; but the purpose was, if possible, to have removed 
some of the barriers which exist against importations and 
exportations throughout the world, none of which we 
bave in our country at all, but which were growing very 
rapidly in Europe. 

It is interesting further to know that European coun- 
iries have had ore = a on to setting up, if 

ssible, some kind of machinery for ing upon 
tariffs. In the spring of 1930 the Customs Thee Confer- 
ence was held at Geneva. We were not represented. We 
had nothing to do with it, but the purpose was, if pos- 
sible, to establish a general tariff policy for Europe; and 
in northern Europe the Baltic States and the Scandina- 
vian countries, including, I think, Holland as well, have 
sought to agree upon a form of truce in the matter of 
tariffs, all of which attempts have failed. 

They cannot agree among themselves in-the countries 
of Europe, and we propose—we who stand aloof from all 
these international arrangements and these international 
understandings—we propose to establish a permanent eco- 
nomic conference to which we would submit the tariff 
policy of the United States.—E-tracts, see 5, p. 96. 


by U. S. Representative Treadway 


Tuas bill is recognized as the first child of the so-called 
Democratic policy committee. It is not expected that an 
infant just born shall show much sense or judgment. But 


the parents of the newborn babe watch its growth and 
development and look for anything showing intelligence 
in the little child. The parents seem to be delighted with 
its development, and if this first-born child is any indi- 
cation of what we may expect in the future from the 
Democratic policy committee, the Republican side may 
safely congratulate the parents of this infant. 


It seems to me that there are two outstanding features 
in connection with this so-called policy bill. The first is 
the utter lack of necessity for its introduction, and the 
second is the utter lack of evidence of its merit. 


Some of us look forward with anticipation to a return 
of the Republican Party to power in this House. When 
that happpy day comes I hope some of us will not be so 
forgetful as to overlook the manner in which this bill has 
come before the House. It was introduced on January 4, 
hearings completed, the bill considered in executive ses- 
sion, reported to the House, and on its way to passage 
before Saturday night, January 9—five days from birth 
to maturity. 

Now, I greatly enjoyed the remarks of one gentleman 
who said in effect that this set a precedent for the future 
in the handling of bills. Well, if this sets a precedent 
of the future manner in which a tariff bill is to be handled 
by Congress, the Lord help us from the gag rule, to 
which the Democrats so fondly refer when Republicans 
were reporting a tariff bill requiring two years to prepare 
and present to the Congress. Set a precedent, doi away 
with politics, taking the tariff out of politics! , it 
does nothing but put it into politics, providing you adopt 
the present bill, which provides that all findings of the 
Tariff Commission must be referred back to Congress. 
That is one way the Democratic Party wanted to get the 
tariff into politics—introducing the idea that every item 
must come back to Congress. You will never have free- 
dom from the tariff, no permanency of the tariff law, if 
that system is to be adopted by Congress. 


I have asked specifically for answers to the direct 
question, “What rates in the act of 1930 do you Demo- 
crats say are too high?” 


Has it been answered? No. I have been asking that 
question for a year of these people who tell about the 
1930 tariff having too high rates and there has never been 
any specific reply made to that inquiry. Why? Because 
if any Member of Congress or any organization has any 
idea of the rate being too high or too low, he or it can 
appeal to the Tariff Commission, a fact-finding body. My 
genial colleague and intimate friend from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Connery, stated that he was the only Member of 
Congress who had applied to the Tariff Commission, and 
he got exactly what he wanted. In fact, he zot so much 
in the original 1930 act that he voted for it. He has 
always been proud of it ever since, and we have been 
proud of him that he so voted. 


The gentleman made two applications to the Tariff 
Commission for changes, one of them on turned boots 
and shoes of leather not specially provided for. He asked 
for a decrease form 20 to 10 per cent ad valorem. That 
was granted. The hearing was held and the date of the 
proclamation was December 2, and it was effective as of 
January 1, 1932. 

He also asked for a change increasing from 20 to 30 
per cent the ad valorem duty on McKay sewed boots and 
shoes of leather. This also was granted and was pro- 

Continued on page 86 
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House in this kind of legislation which pertains to reve- 
nue. Is that allowing Europe to adjust our rates, or is 
it taking it up under the proper treaty-making powers of 
the Constitution in order to adjust matters? 

This debate has been thrown into political channels. 
Republicans have said it had been the traditional policy 
ef the minority party to build its prosperity upon a high 
protective-tariff basis. God forbid that we shall have any 
more degrees of prosperity measured by that kind of 
standard in view of the present situation of our country. 
If this be the measure of your prosperity, based upon 
superprotection, then give us some administration of the 
law that will look to a lowering of these rates. 

This bill does not forestall the taking up of any tariff 
duty or tariff schedule. This provision looks to the ad- 
ministration of the law and thos< iniquities that have 
grown up through years in the enactrnent of laws such 
as those now upon the statute books. It is to adjust those 
iniquities that we are providing these administrative fea- 
tures. 


They speak about the flexible feature taking the tariff 
out of politics. The flexible clause in the tariff law has 
existed for almost 10 years. Under the administration 
of Mr. Coolidge as President, he used the flexible feature 
a few times, but did we find, as the gentleman from 
Michigan says, that it took it out of politics? 

When Mr. Hoover called a special session of Congress 
to enact the tariff law which would be for the benefit of 
the fs:mers, and which took up all of the industrial rates 
and schedules ; for every dollar of benefit which they gave 
the farmer in the way of duties they took $5 out of his 
pocket in increases of rates on manufactured commodi- 
ties, and under that logrolling process that we all observed 
when the Hawley-Smoot bill was under consideration, can 
we say that the flexible feature of the tariff law has ever 
taken the tariff out of politics? 

If there should be a rate on any particular commodity 
that should be adjusted, it should be done by Congress 
after hearing the fact-finding report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, which commission is the creature of Congress 
itself, and it should not alone report to the President. 

If this bill contained no other feature except the repeal, 
by implication, of the flexible clause of the present tariff 
law, I would be glad to vote for it, because under the 
Constitution I do not believe that is a function of the 
President to create or alter tariff duties, but is a function 
which ought to be exercised by the representatives of the 
people, as the Constitution provides.—Ext’s, see 4, p. 96. 
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claimed December 2, 1931, and became effective January 
1, 1932. In one he wanted a decrease and in the other an 
increase, and through the action of the Tariff Commis- 
sion the two things that he applied for were granted. 
Still, we are asked by this child of the policy Democratic 
committee to provide a “consumers’ counsel.” Who ever 
heard of such an absurd thing as providing such a coun- 
sel? Nobody knows who the consumer is, as the gentle- 
man from Oregon, Mr. Hawley, so aptly stated. 


A Member of the House, irrespective of party, can go 
before the Tariff Commission and secure a decision abso- 
lutely in accordance with his requests, provided they are 
found to be based upon facts. Is the consuming public 
being very seriously injured under such circumstances as 
these? There is another feature that I think we should 
touch upon: For whom does the American Congress legis- 
late? I would like my Democratic friends to answer that 
question. I conceive that we are sent here representing 
the American people, and not some foreign nation that 
does not like our style of legislation or the kind of laws 
that we enact. Altogether too much reference and ridicu- 
lous statements have been made about our tariff and what 
it is doing in foreign countries. Let us investigate that a 
little bit. When the Smoot-Hawley bill was in conference 
several foreign countries, I think nearly 20, protested 
against certain changes that had been suggested through 
the official channels of the State Department. 


In spite of such a protest, one of the representatives 
of the Treasury Department investigating tariff subjects 
abroad was offered a decoration by the Italian Govern- 
ment. That does not show any very great hard feelings 
on the part of the very country that we raise more duties 
upon than any one in Europe. The Swiss Government 
protested officially against the watch schedule. I claim 
that our American watch factories can make just as good 
a timepiece as can be made anywhere in the world, the 
only difference being that if you want the timepiece com- 
bined with a little jewelry, the hand labor in Switzerland 
can do it more cheaply than we can. Therefore, I say 
that when we rewrote the watch schedule and protected 
American industry, we were doing a duty by the employee 
and the employer. That we succeeded is evidenced by 
the fact that in the past six months the number of Swiss 
watches imported was less than one-quarter of the number 
imported in the first six months of 1930. That is the 
whole matter of this international relationship, and until 
we establish what is our own policy here at home, how 
can we enter into international negotiations having to do 
with a change in tariff rates?—E-tracts, see 4, p. 96. 
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Summary of A\rguments on Protection vs Free Trade 


Protection 


Ir is claimed that the proponents of free trade tend to 
a static view of society. They ask: What would be the 
result of free trade under conditions as we now see 
them?, rather than: In what way would free trade, 
acting upon the dynamic forces of society, change funda- 
mental conditions? While the relatively immediate re- 
sults of free trade might be beneficial—lowering of prices, 
destruction of monopoly, promotion of exports, etc.— 
what would be the result after several generations? 
Would not whole nations, for example, specialize on two 
or three branches of production, becoming thereby wholly 
dependent for necessities on others and so one-sided as 
to lead to deterioration of the social life? India has been 
cited as an example where lack of protection against 
foreign goods had led, in the past, to almost exclusive 
agricultural production, so that in case of crop failure 
in any district no other resource for the purchase of food 
remained and wholesale starvation became inevitable. 
Furthermore, it is asserted that any nation surpassed by 
others in all branches of production would be compelled 
to transport its remaining capital and population te those 
countries which had proved superior in the competitive 
struggle—an assertion which ignores the doctrine of com- 
parative cost. 


Diversified Industry. 


It is averred that protection, by introducing new indus- 
tries and maintaining those that would otherwise be 
forced to discontinue, promotes diversified industry, and 
that diversified industry may increase the total output of 
the country, as well as favorably affect the social life of 
the nation. 


Employment 


It is said that protection makes employment by shutting 
out foreign goods and thus giving capital and labor en- 
couragement to produce such commodities. Against this 
argument free traders assert that protection by cutting 
off imports, and thus the eventual payment for exports, 
reduces the foreign market so as to diminish the produc- 
tion and work depending upon export trade. 


Home Market 


Advanced by Henry Clay and originally designed 
to reconcile the interests of the agricultural South 
and West with those of the manufacturing North. It 
was maintained that the best market for agriculture could 
be insured by the building up of native industrial centers, 
thereby creating a home demand. It is aiso believed that 
such a market could absorb many diversified products 
whereas the foreign demand would be limited to rela- 
tively few staples. 


Infant Industries 

This argument emphasizes the dynamic element in eco- 
nomic relations. Without denying the utility of division 
and specialization of labor and the possible advantages to 


Free Trade 


Free trade means that exchange between countries 
shall take place without measures that cause the domestic 
production of articles which in the absence of restriction 
would be imported. It does not mean that there shall 
be no duties and no restrictions. The imposition of rev- 
enue duties on articles that would not be made at home 
even after the duties have been imposed (on tea or coffee, 
for example) is not inconsistent with the principle of 
free trade. Neither is the imposition of duties on other 
articles, if an internal tax at precisely the same rate is 
levied on these articles when made within the country. 
(1. W. Taussig.) 


This is the significance commonly attached to the 
term Free Trade in contemporary discussions. It should 
be remembered, however, that this is the popular and not 
an accurate use of the term. Thus the trade of Algeria 
with France, or of the Philippines with the United States 
is free, but it is not free with the rest of the world, al- 
though the restrictions imposed are not intended to pro- 
mote production in Algeria or the Philippines. Earlier 
writers were more accurate in their use of the term and 
did not employ it merely in contradistinction to “Protec- 
tion.” 


The idea of free trade arose as a remonstrance against 
excessive governmental interference with commerce, an 
interference that was especially marked in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The idea was promoted by the 
Physiocrats and found more complete expression in the 
writings of David Hume and Adam Smith. A theory 
of international commerce which supported free exchange 
was further developed by David Ricardo, John Stuart 
Mill, and John Elliot Cairnes. Free Trade early in the 
nineteenth century became an active political question in 
England and in the fifties was finally adopted as the na- 
tional policy. Its philosophy was widely accepted and 
became incorporated in the laws of a number of nations. 
England, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, and some Asiatic 
countries have been in recent years the main exponents 
of free trade. 


Tae United States from 1832 to 1857, with the excep- 
tion of the tariff of 1842, followed a policy of lowering 
her tariffs. Some reduction of the tariff also occurred 
under Democratic administrations in 1894 and 1913. 


Germany turned toward a decided protective poli 
about 1879, es 


The eee ans oe ee advanced for 
free trade may uped under ollowing headings : 
Production and sila Foreign trade, Social and inter- 
national relations, Administration. ents against 
free trade may be found under the title Protection. 


Production and Prices 

1. Free trade permits geographic division of labor, 
and therefore greater production. 

2. By diverting labor and capital into industries for 
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Protection, Cont’d 


be gained when each branch of world production is per- 
formed by the most efficient agents. The argument still 
asserts that present conditions are not a correct criterion 
of conditions as they may be, and, furthermore, that 
among the most important factors of production are those 
that can be controlled and developed by organized volun- 
tary action such as the State may exercise. On this gen- 
eral basis it proposes tariff protection for certain indus- 
tries unable at the time being to meet foreign competition. 
Under protection it is believed that such industries can 
develop the organization, technique and capital necessary 
to meet a competition under which, undeveloped, they 
would succumb without protection. The infant-industries 
argument was used by Alexander Hamilton in his famous 
“Report on Manufactures” (1791). It was one of the 
principal arguments of Freidrich List. It is also claimed 
that initial protection may hasten such a development in 
equipment, technique, and competition that the final re- 
sult will be a lowering of prices below those of the 
foreign product. There had been much discussion as to 
the stage of development as which protection should be 
removed. 
National Independence 

It is asserted that free trade leads to dependence upon 
other nations for essential supplies and that such depend- 
ence might be disastrous in war. This is an argument 
for the protection of selected industries, rather than for 
general protection. It applies not only to supplies used 
in war, but to the products of certain “key” industries, 
such as dyes. In rebuttal it is argued that a natural 
development of industries under free trade may lead in 
the end to greater military strength, and that interde- 
pendence will make for peace. 
Attraction of Capital and Immigration 

The introduction of a high tariff sometimes leads for- 
eign producers to export their capital and establish 
branches in the protected country. The product, although 
the result of foreign capital and foreign workmen to a 
greater or less degree, is technically domestic and not 
subject to tariffs. For example, the McKinley bill of 
1890 and the Dingley bill of 1897 in the United States, 
the Russian tariff laws of 1891 and 1903, the French 
tariff of 1892, and the Austro-Hungarian of 1906 were 
extremely favorable to the establishment of foreign 
branches in the tariff-levying country. 
Vested Interests 

The plea is made that after large investments of capital 
have been made in an industry and labor has been spe- 
cially trained for it, the industry cannot be allowed to 
succumb to foreign competition without serious dam- 
age to the whole industrial and social system of the coun- 
try. This is the broader view of the question, bu’ many 
affirm that the proprietor, and even the workmen, have 
certain vested interests in an industry to which they have 
been invited by the promise and practice of protection 
to contribute their capital and labor. 
Wages 

The foreign manufacturer, it is said, pays less for his 
labor than the American man-:‘acturer. Other costs may 
be practically equai; thereiore, the total foreign cost is 
less than the domestic cost. Under free trade the Ameri- 
can, in order to compete with the foreign producer, will 
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which a country enjoys fewer natural advantages, tariffs 
tend to reduce production and to raise costs. . 

3. Free trade favors competition, and thus efficiency 
and improvement in metheds. 

4. Tariffs, by shutting off foreign competition, encour- 
age the growth of trusts and monopolies. 

5. Unavoidable revisions in the tariff cause uncertainty, 
and thus deter business and industry. 

6. Tariffs frequently cause overproduction in certain 
lines. 


7. Tariffs increase prices and the cost of living. 

&. Tariffs, by —— prices, reduce demand, and 
this has an unfavorable effect upon production. 

9. Tariffs affect production adversely by increasing the 
prices of raw materials. 

10. The protection rendered to the favored industries 
is really a subsidy paid by the consuming public, and fre- 
quently enables the manufacturer to sell abroad below 
cost, charging the difference to the domestic consumer. 

11. Tariffs cannot benefit producers who must export 
their goods ; thus they burden some industries in order to 
foster others. 

Foreign Trade 

1. Protective tariffs levied by one country cause other 
countries to raise barriers. 

2. By preventing the importation of goods tariffs di- 
minish the means of payment for exported goods, and 
thus weaken the foreign market. 

3. By increasing home prices tariffs force foreign 
buyers to go to other markets where prices are lower. 
Social and International Relations 

1. Protective tariffs favor certain classes at the expense 
of others and thus create class animosity. 

2. They put the legislative body under temptations. 

3. Restrictive trade measures directed by States against 
their neighbors tend to arouse suspicion and ill will; this 
necessitates immense armaments and these in turn high 
taxes. 

4. Free trade promotes international peace by strength- 
ening commercial ties and removing arbitrary exclusion. 

5. Protective tariffs do not operate equally among pro- 
ducers protected, those of low and those of high produc- 
ing costs benefiting only accordingly. 

Administration 

1. With the continued greater specialization of pro- 
duction, tariffs become ever more difficult to formulate 
and administer and this gives increased opportunity for 
confusion and fraud, and produces delay and uncertainty 
with a bad effect upon commerce. 

2. Tariff duties are costly to collect. 

3. It is asserted that tariff rates cannot be accurately 
adjusted to industrial needs. There are thousands of 
varieties of articles entering commerce. This variety 
renders impracticable the application to all of an exact 
standard of protection, such as the equalization of foreign 
and domestic costs of production. 

It is obvious that Congress cannot enumerate all the 
articles entering into commerce, much less can it bring 
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The 72nd Congress 


« Now in Session 


Duration—March 4, 1931-March 4, 1933. First Session Convened Dec. 7, 1931, Recessed from Dec. 22, 1931 te Jan. 4, 1932. 


In the Senate 


Membership 
Total—% 


48 Republicans 
1 Farmer-Labor 


Presiding Officer 
President: Charles Curtis, R. 
Vice-President of the United States 


Floor Leaders 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
James E. Watson, Ind., R. Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., D. 


Progress Made by Major 


Legislation 


From January 22 to February 16, 1932 


Aurnouc not drawn on strict party 
lines, as between Republicans and Democrats, the first 
major political battle of the current session of Congress 
was fought out on the floor of the Senate on February 16 
when the LaFollette-Costigan bill appropriating $7,- 
500,000 to be given to the States, half to be expended 
on roads and other public works to create employment 
and half to be applied to direct aid, was defeated. 

Opposed to each other were those Senators who favor 
Federal appropriations to meet economic depression and 
unemployment and those Senators who consider that 
these problems should be met by communities. Party 
lines were broken down completely and the bill was de- 
feated by a vote of 48 to 35. Each of the major parties 
showed a majority against the bill. 

Of the 42 Republicans voting, 27 voted against the bill 
and 15 voted for it. Of the 40 Democrats voting, 21 
voted against the bill and 19 voted for it. The Repub- 
licans who voted for the bill are nearly all from Western 
States. Democrats voting for the bill represented all 
sections, with the West and South predominant. 

All the regular Republican leaders and all the Demo- 
cratic leaders opposed it, the latter after the Democratic 
substitute measure, providing that the proposed appro- 
— be for loans to the States instead of gifts, had 

rejected. 


In the House 


Membership 
Total—435 


213 Republicans 
1 Farmer-Labor 
3 Vacancies 


Presiding Officer 
Speaker: John N. Garner, D. 
Member of the House from Texas 


Floor Leaders 
Minority Leader 
Bertrand H. Snell, N. Y., R. 


Majority Leader 
Henry T. Rainey, Iil., D. 


Back of the defeat of the LaFollette-Costigan bill was 
that force, which, when applied in politics, is irresistible— 
the voice of the taxpayer. The —— argument that 
stiffened the forces opposed to the LaFollette-Costigan 
bill was that the $7,500,000 it appropriated would have 
to be raised by taxation. 

Faced with the necessity of voting taxes to raise the 
money called for by the LaFollette-Costigan bill, a num- 
ber of Senators who otherwise might have voted for it, 
joined the opposition and brought about its defeat. 

The vote on the LaFollette-Costigan bill appears to 
indicate a determination on the part of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders to spend as little money 
as possible in order to keep taxes as low as possible. 
Appropriation bills are being held down and all signs 
indicate a tightening up of expenditures all along the line. 


’ Appropriations 


Four of the annual supply bills have 
been reported from the House Commtitee on Appropria- 
tions. On February 16 three of them, the First 
ciency Appropriation bill, the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation bill and the Interior Department Appro- 
priation bill had passed the House, and the fourth, mak- 
ing appropriatiors for the lene ae of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor, was being debated. The three 
that had been passed by the House were before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, 

As reported to the House all the appropriation bills 
showed marked reductions in appropriations of last year. 
The final amount of these appropriations, as amended by 








the House and Senate cannot be accurately given until 
after the final passage of the bills. 


Banking 

On February 16 the House passed 
the Steagall bill, H. R. 9203, extet.ding the credit facili- 
ties of the Federal Reserve system. This measure is on 
the program of stabilization legislation generally agreed 
upon by Republican and Democratic leaders, and is de- 
signed to enlarge the service of the Federal Reserve 
system and is expected to increase credits in the amount 
of about $10,000,000,000. 

On February 19 the Senate passed the Glass bill, S. 
3616, which covers the same provisions as the Steagall 
bill, but includes other features. It is expected that the 
differences between the two bills will be easily reconciled 
in conference unless the House accepts the Senate bill in 
toto, which is possible. 

The next financial measure to be considered will prob- 


ably be the home loan bill. 


Chain Stores 


On January 5 Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
N. D., R., introduced in the Senate three bills, S. 2626, 
S. 2627 and S. 2628, designed to control chain indus- 
tries. These measures include provisions making illegal 
the sale of goods below cost, except under exceptional 
conditions; classifying price discrimination as unfair 
practice; making all trade practice conference rules en- 
forceable after. majority adoption by the industry and 
approval by the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
creation of a Federal Trade Commission court to have 
jurisdiction in cases arising under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and other laws dealing with restraint of trade. 
The bills were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which set hearings to begin on February 24. 


Employment Service 


On January 6 Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, N. Y., D., introduced a bill, S. 2687, creating 
a Federal Employment Service to be operated in co- 
operation with the States. The bill which, with a few 
changes, is the same measure Senator Wagner had before 
the last Congress. It provides an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the first year and $4,000,000 for each fiscal 
year thereafter. The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


F. oreign Loans 


InvesTiGATION by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance of loans made to foreign governments 
by American financial concerns and the sale of the bonds 
of foreign governments in this country, conducted pur- 
suant to a resolution offered by Senator Hiram Johnson, 
California, R., have been concluded. 

After hearing a number of leading American bankers, 
the matter of American loans to Latin American govern- 
ments was taken up by the committee, charges having 
been made that American concerns interested in oil and 
nitrates have, by virtue of loans made to Latin American 
Governments, become identified with politics in these 
countries and that some of these arrangements were made 
with the sanction of the State Department. 


In reply the Department of State notified the commit- 
tee that its policy in passing upon private loans to foreign 





governments had been not to pass on the security or 
merits of the loans, the sole aim of the department being 
in the interests of the people of the United States. 

The Department described four general situations in 
which it usually indicated its disapproval of such loans. 
These are: 

First, where the loan evidently was for purposes which 
the State Department considered “unproductive” ; 

Second, where the loan was for purposes of armament 
making or military expenditures ; 

Third, where the loan was for purposes of a monopoly 
or for assisting in establishment of a monopoly ; 

Fourth, where the loan was to be made to a country 
which had not yet definitely funded its obligations to the 
United States Footing: 


Following the conclusion of the hearings by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, Senator Johnson introduced three 
bills for greater supervision by the Federal Government 
over foreign loans floated in the United States. These 
bills are S. 3350, requiring full publicity on all foreign 
loan transactions; S. 3351, to provide for more effective 
supervision of foreign commercial transactions, and S. 
3587, prohibiting the flotation by any foreign country of 
loans in America if that foreign country is in default 
on its obligations to the United States. All three bills 
are before the Committee on the Judiciary. 


“Lame Duck” Resolution 


Own February 17 the House, by a vote 
of 335 to 56, passed S. Res. 14, by Senator George W. 
Norris, Nebr., R., providing for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to change the dates of 
the meeting of Congress and of the inauguration of the 
President and Vice-President, popularly known as the 
“Lame-Duck” resolution. The Senate had passed the 
resolution on January 6 by a vote of 63 to 7. The reso- 
lution had passed the Senate seven times, but had always 
met with defeat in the House. 

Under the provision of the Constitution providing for 
the adoption of amendments to the Constitution, three- 
fourths of the States, or 36 States, must ratify the reso- 
lution before the proposed amendment may become part 
of the Constitution. The President of the United States 
does not participate in any way other than to transmit 
the Senate resolution to the States through the Depart- 
men of State. Under the provisions of the Norris reso- 
lution the resolution must be ratified by the requisite num- 
ber of States within seven years to make the proposed 
amendment effective. 

Backed by the Democratic leadership, the measure 
encountered little of the opposition that blocked it during 
the years that the late Speaker Nicholas Longworth led 
the fight against it. 

The proposed amendment would have a newly elected 
Congress take office on January 4, following the biennial 
November elections. 

At present a new Congress convenes in r meet- 
ing 13 months after election, while defeated members 
legislate until the lame duck session ends, by mandate 
of the Constitution, on March 4. 

All sessions of Congress would be unlimited under the 
provision. The President and Vice-President would be 
imaugurated on January 24, instead of on March 4, as at 
present. 











While the Senate resolution provides that Congress 
convene annually on January 2 and that the terms of the 
President and Vice-President begin on January 15, its 
author, Senator Norris, is not opposed to the House dates. 
He has insisted only on two unlimited sessions to prevent 
filibustering. 

Differences in the text must be worked out in confer- 
ence and approved by both houses before the measure can 
be sent to the Secretary of State for distribution to the 
State Legislatures for ratification. Presidential approval 
is not necessary on proposed constitutional amendments. 

A two-thirds majority vote was necessary for approval 
of the first basic change in the Constitution regarding 
Congress itself in 140 years. 


Before final passage by the House, Representative 
Ramseyer, Iowa, R., succeeded in having the resolution 
sent back to the Elections Committee for inclusion of an 
amendment to require States to ratify within seven years. 


Motor Buses 


Tue Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce is holding hearings on S. 2793, introduced by 
Senator James M. Couzens, Mich., R., Chairman of the 
Committee, for Federal regulation of passenger motor 
buses and trucks doing interstate business. Officials of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, bus companies, 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
other interested parties have appeared or are scheduled 
to appear before the Committee. 


Recent reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners by its examiners instructed to study the bus prob- 
lem recommended that buses and trucks doing interstate 
business be placed under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


It is expected that upon the closing of the hearings 
a bill will be reported from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, although it is possible that the committee may 
wish to have further investigations by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture as to the movement of inter- 
state bus and truck traffic. 


National Defense 


On January 5 Representative Joseph 
W. Byrns, Tenn., D., Chairman of the. Commtitee on 
Appropriations, introduced a bill, H. R. 7012, to com- 
bine the Departments of War and the Navy into one 
Department of National Defense, with a Secretary of 
National Defense and an Assistant Secretary, each, for 
War, Navy and Aviation. In explaining his bill, Mr. 
Byrns stated that the budget estimates this year for the 
Navy were $342,000,000 and for the Army, $301,000,000 
or a total of $643,000,000 for National defense for the 
fiscal year 1933. By combining the two departments, he 
declared, great economy, coupled with increased effi- 
ciency through codrdination, would be accomplished. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. Army and naval officers and 
oa of the War and Navy Departments are opposed 
to the bill. 


Oil 


Representatives of the oil-producing 
industry, both those whose wells are in the United States 
and owners of oil wells in foreign territory, were heard 
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by the House Committee on Ways and Means Curing its 
hearings on tax revision on proposals for a tax on for- 
eign-produced oil. 

The committee is working on the tax bill and until it 
reports to the House no information will be available as 
to whether foreign-produced oil will be included in the 
items covered by the bill. 


Phiiippine Independence 


Tue Senate Commiteee on Territo- 
ries and Insular Affairs is holding hearings on the Hawes- 
Cutting Philippine Independence bill. Patrick J. Hurley, 
Secretary of War, who recently visited the Philippine 
Islands to gather first-hand information, appeared before 
the Committee and vigorously opposed the bill. 

A special Philippine Commission is in Washi 
ready to present to the Committee the claim of the Fili- 
pinos for independence. Hearings will continue until 
all proponents and opponents of Philippine independence 
have been heard. 


Prohibition 


Ow January 21, the Senate, by a vote 
of 55 to 15, defeated a resolution offered by Senator 
Hiram Bingham, Connecticut, R., asking governors to 
hold referenda to determine prohibition or anti-prohibi- 
tion sentiment in their States. Eight Republicans and 
seven Democrats voted for the resolution. Against the 
resolution were 26 Republicans and 28 Democrats and 
1 Farmer Labor. 

In the meantime the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufacturers which has been holding hear- 
ings on Senator Bingham’s bill to legalize 4 per cent beer 
has concluded its work and will shortly report to the full 
committee. 


On February 16 the House Committee on the Judiciary 
considered and rejected, by a vote of 14 to 9, two reso- 
lutions giving to each of the States the right to control 
liquor traffic within its borders. The two measures voted 
on, which were identical, were H. F. Res. 208, Reg- 
resentative Linthicum, Md., D., and H. R. Res. . 
Representative Beck, Pa., R., which propose an amend- 
ment to the Eighteenth Amendment which would give 
Congress the power to control the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, exportation or importation of liquor, but 
provides that such power would not abridge or deny the 
right of any State to regulate liquor traffe within that 
State. 

Representative Linthicum, after the committee vote, 
announced that he would at once begin the preparation 
of a petition which, if signed by 145 Members of the 
House, will discharge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from consideration of the resolutions and have them 
brought before the House. 

Under an amendment to the House Rules, adopted 
at this session, such a petition cannot be ted to the 
House until a Committee has been given 30 days in which 
to report the measure, which is the object of the petition. 
Mr. ae a 5! circulation of the 
petition on February 25 an if it is signed by the 
necessary 145 Members by March 14 he will brag it 
before the House for action. Under the rules, the House 
will then vote whether it shall consider the resolution. 
If it votes against consideration of .he resolution, it may 





not be brought out of committee by petition again during 
the present session. ; 

The defeat of the Linthicum petition by the House is 
a foregone conclusion. Speculation among House Mem- 
bers is on whether Mr. Linthicum will be able to obtain 
the necessary 145 signatures to bring the matter before 
the House. 


Radio 

Tue Senate, on January 9 passed S. 
Res. 129, introduced by Senator James Couzens, Mich., 
R., calling upon the Federal Trade Commission for a 
report on the use of advertising over the radio. The 
Commission promptly replied to the request by sending 
out a questionnaire to all radio broadcasting stations, call- 
ing for complete reports on the use of those stations for 
advertising; the amount of money charged, etc. It is 
anticipated that at least two months will elapse before 
the answers will all be received and several weeks longer 
before the report on them can be compiled by the Com- 
mission and sent to the Senate. 

On January 21 the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Radio and Fisheries reported H. R. 7716, amend- 
ing the Radio Act of 1927. The amendments cover the 
administrative features of the existing law. The bill was 
passed by the House on February 10 and in the Senate 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


Railroads 


Tue House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has under consideration H. R. 
9059, introduced by Representative Sam Rayburn, Tex., 
D., chairman of the Committee, to amend Section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act which covers the consolidation 
of railroad companies, by increasing the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the control of con- 
solidations. Hearings are in progress at which all inter- 
ested parties have been called to appear. 

If enacted into law, the Rayburn bill will give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission practically absolute 
power over all consolidations in which transportation com- 
panies or their holding companies are involved. 


Taxes 


Tue Democratic members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means are at work, as 
the Dicest goes to press, on a tax bill. Full hearings 
have been held, but the provisions of the new tax bill, 
necessary to raise revenues to balance the budget, will not 
be known until it is reported from committee. 


Unemployment Appropriations 


By a vote of 48 to 35, the Senate, on 
February 16, defeated the bill offered by Senators Robert 
M. LaFollette, Wis., R., and E. P. Costigan, Col., D., 
appropriating $750,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury 


to be given to the States, half to be used for food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities of life, and the other haif for 
the construction of roads and the creation of work. P 
lines were broken down in the vote. For the bill were 
19 Democrats, 15 Republicans and 1 Farmer Labor. 
Against the bill were 21 Democrats and 27 Republicans. 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis, Illinois, D., voted “pres- 
ent,” and of the other Senators present and not voting, 
all were paired for or against the bill. There were 4 
absentees. 


Unemployment Insurance 


On February 18 the special commit- 
tee appointed by the Senate last session to study and 
report on unemployment insurance plans was still work- 
ing on its report. The members of the Committee are 
Senators Felix Hebert, R. I., R., Otis F. Glenn, IIL, R., 
and Robert F. Wagner, N. Y., D. Senator Wagner has 
introduced bills providing for Federal participation in 
unemployment insurance, but they will probably not re- 
ceive consideration unutil after the Hebert Committee 
makes its report. 

Senators Hebert and Glenn have indicated that they 
favor amending the Federal revenue laws to permit tax 
exemption on funds set up by industry for unemploy- 
ment insurance and that they may approve State com- 
pulsory insurance. They will, however, oppose partici- 
pation in any manner by the Federal Government other 
than tax exen:otion. Senator Wagner is agreeable to 
tax exemption, but wishes to go further and favor gen- 
eral compulsory insurance. 


W orld Court 


Senator Tuomas J. Watsu, Mont., 
D., announced on February 18 that at the next meeting 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, scheduled for 
February 24, he would ask for consideration of the reso- 


lution for ratification by the Senate of the protocol pro- 
viding for American adherence to the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, or World Court. The protocol was sent 
to the Senate by President Hoover during the last session 
of Congress. A motion to report it from the Committee 
resulted in a tie vote and thus the motion did not prevail. 


The Senate ratified a proposal to join the World Court 
in 1926, but wrote certain reservations into the proposal. 
These reservations were amended by the Governments 
participating in the Court by the adoption of the Hurst- 
Root formula, and the agreement as amended is the one 
now before the Committee. 


It is expected that Senator William S. Borah, Idaho, 
R., chairman of the committee, and other opponents of 
American adherence to the Court, will not oppose report- 
ing the resolution to the Senate because they are willing 
to have the matter voted on. The opponents claim they 
have more than the necessary one-third of the Senate 
votes to defeat the resolution and reject the proposal. 





Students’ Question Box 


A Special Service for Subscribers 


To care for the many questions coming to 
the Dicest office from subscribers, “The Students Question Box” 
is herewith included as a regular monthly department. As many 
questions will be answered each month as space permits, on Con- 
gress and the Federal Government. 


Q. Do the President and the Members of his Cabinet 
7 the privilege of the floors of the Senate and House? 


A. Yes. The President and the Members of the Cabi- 
net may go on the floor of either the Senate or the House 
whenever they desire. The President, however, goes only 
on formal occasions, as when the President desires to 
address the House or the Senate or both in joint session. 
President Hoover addressed such a joint session on the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George Washington, 
February 22, 1932. 


Q. Is the Speaker of the House forbidden at any time 
to occupy the Speaker’s chair while the House is in ses- 
sion? G. M. 

A. Yes. When the House sits as a Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. Its function is 
then a super-committee, which passes on all legislation 
appropriating money before the House finally votes on it. 
When the House resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole, the Speaker designates a member to act as 
chairman. This chairman then takes the Speaker’s chair 
and presides. The Speaker may occupy a seat on the 
floor of the House and participate in the proceedings in 
his capacity as a House Member. 


Q. Is a committee of the Senate ever composed en- 
tirely of:members of the same political party? A. P. L. 

A. No. The rules of both the Senate and the House 
gre that both parties be represented on committees. 

e party in the majority always names the chairman 
and a majority of the Committees. In the Senate, how- 
ever, there are a few minority committees, the chairman- 
ships of which go, courtesy, to Senators who are 
members of the minority party. 


Q. Does the Vice-President sit with the Cabinet at its 
Poy t semi-weekly meetings at the White House? 

A. The Vice-President’s office does not entitle him to 
attend Cabinet meetings, but the President may invite him 
to do so. 

President Harding inaugurated the practice in modern 
times of having the Vice-President attend Cabinet meet- 
ings. He invited Vice-President Coolidge to attend the 
meetings, which Mr. Coolidge did regularly while Vice- 
President. Vice-President Curtis usually attends the 
meetings of President Hoover’s Cabinet. 


Q. Must the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
be a Member of the House? P. B. 


A. No. The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that the House “shall chuse its own Speaker,” but 
does not specify that he shall be a member. From the 
beginning of the First Congress in 1789, however, the 
House has always chosen its Speakers from its own 
membership. 


Q. Is a member of the Senate or the House immune 
from arrest? A. L. R. 

A. Under the Constitution of the United States a 
Senator or Representative is immune from arrest whi 
going to or coming from a session, but he is not immune 
from arrest at other times. 


Q. Is a Cabinet post the highest Federal office to which 
a foreign-born American citizen may aspire? N. O. C. 

A. No. The Cabinet is not the highest office to which 
a foreign-born American citizen can aspire. The Cabinet 
is not provided for in the Constitution, but was set up by 
Congressional action. Cabinet officers, although they 
high, are actually and legally simply secretaries to the 
President. Congress can, by the passage of an Act, abol- 
ish the entire Cabinet. Such a bill could be 
a majority vote, and if it were vetoed by the President, 
Congress could pass it over the President’s veto by a 
two-thirds vote and the act would be final. An elective 
office is generally considered higher than an appointive 
office unless the appointive office is a judicial office of life 
tenure. 


Foreign-born citizens may serve in the U. S. House of 
Representatives ari the U. S. Senate. There are a num- 
ber of foreign-born Members of the House today. There 
are four foreign-born Members of the Senate—Senators 
James M. Couzens, of Michigan, and Feliz Hebert, of 
Rhode Island, both of whom were born in Canada ; James 

. Davis, of ree ey born in Wales, and Robert F. 
agner, New York, born in Germany. 


These men were elected to the Senate by the votes of 
the citizens of their states. It is doubtful if any one of 
them, unless he felt certain of defeat at the next election. 
—_ give up his seat in the Senate to accept a Cabinet 
office. 


Foreign-born citizens are eligible for appointment to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. A Supreme 
Court Justice is appointed for life. It is the highest 
award a lawyer can receive. Mr. Justice George A. 
Sutherland, now serving on the Supreme Court, was born 
in England. He is from Utah and was elected from that 
state first to the House of Representatives and later ta 
the Senate. 


William Howard Taft, an ex-President, gladly accepted 
appointment as Chief Justice of the United States. The 

resent Chief Justice, Charles Evans ~~ was the 

— candidate for President of the United States 
in 1916. : 


























































































































How Uncle Sam's Laws 


Are Made 


Series by Norborne T. N. Robinson 


Tue following article is the second of a 
series of consecutive articles in which all phases of House and 
Senate procedure will be described. The articles are being pre- 
pared with the aid of the leading parliamentary authorities at the 
Capital, including members of both the Senate and the House 
and officers of those two bodies. 


A\rrer a bill has been introduced in 
the House, given a number, given a committee reference 
and duly recorded, it is sent to the Government Printing 
Office to be printed. When printed copies are received 
by the clerk of the committee to which the bill has been 
referred, the bill is placed on the list of bills before that 
committee and is then ready for consideration by the 
committee. 


Bills and resolutions are nearly always referred to by 
number. They are numbered in the order of their intro- 
duction and entered by number on all records. For ex- 
ample, on January 8, 1932, Representative G. E. Camp- 
bell, of Pennsylvania, introduced in the House a bill to 
authorize the construction by the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, of a free 
highway bridge across the Monongahela River between 
the City of Pittsburgh and the Borough of Homestead, 
Pa. This bill we picked out at random from a group of 
bridge bills because it is a clean-cut actual sample of the 
average bridge bill. When this bill was picked up by the 
bill clerk he stamped it “H. R. 7225.” It was given the 
number 7225 because it was the 7225th bill that came 
into the clerk’s hands and was thus numbered automatic- 
ally. The “H. R.” stands for “House of Representatives” 
and means that H. R. 7225 is a House bill. 

If it had been a House Resolution it would have been 
stamped “H. Res.”; a House Concurrent Resolution, 
“H. Con. Res.” ; a House Joint Resolution, “H. J. Res.” 
The difference between bills and resolutions will be de- 
scribed later. 


When Mr. Campbell’s bridge bill reached the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from the 
Government Printing Office it was a single sheet of white 
paper eleven inzhes long and seven and a half inches 
wide. On the face of this piece of paper, at the top, was 
printed “72nd Congress, Ist Session, H. R. 7225,” which 
means that the bill was introduced in the first session of 
the Seventy-second Congress and that it is a House bill 
as distinguished from a Senate bill. The bill also carries 
on its face and on its back the date of its introduction, 
the name of its author, the name of the committee to 
which it was referred and a brief statement of its pur- 
pose. 

Later, as it is reported from committee and passed b 
the House and Senate, reprints of a bill are made eenee 
ing additional dates marking its progress and status. 





As soon as the clerk of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee received copies of the Campbell 
bridge bill, he mailed a copy each to the Chief of Army 
Engineers and the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture. The reason for this 
action is that the Monongahela River is a navigable 
stream and, as such, is under the control of the Federal 
Government even though at Pittsburgh it flows only 
through Pennsylvania territory. The engineer corps of 
the army attends to all matters relating to the dredging 
or bridging of navigable streams and before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce passes on a 
bridge bill it consults the army engineers because in their 
office are all the records of navigable streams. If they 
report that navigation will not be interfered with by 
the construction of the proposed bridge and that there 
are no other objections, the committee knows that the 
project has been gone into by experts and the interests 
of the Federal Government have been duly considered. 

From the Bureau of Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture the Committee receives a report on whether 
the terms under which the proposed bridge is to be built 
are in accordance with the provisions of ‘he Federal 
Highway Act, which was originally passed in 1911 at the 
time Congress first began making appropriations out of 
the Federal Treasury to assist the states in road building. 
Under this Act all bri on highways receiving Fed. 
eral aid must be free highway bridges as distinguished 
from toll bridges, and there are certain regulations as to 
approaches, etc. The construction of toll bridges is fre- 
quently authorized by Congress but not on highways for 
the construction and maintenance of which Federal funds 
are used. 

If both the Army Engineers and the Bureau of Roads 
report favorably on the bill, the committee is then ready 
to consider it. The bill is called up at one of the regular 
meetings of the committee along with other bridge bills, 
and if no objection from any other quarter has been made, 
the bill is ordered reported to the House. 

But suppose a number of citizens of the town or coun- 
try in which the proposed bridge is to be constructed are 
opposed to the building of the bridge at the designated 
locality? We will assume that the county or town offi- 
cials have approved the bridge but subsequently opposi- 
tion has arisen. 

It may be too late for the opposition to voice itself 
to the county authorities because have already for- 
mally gone on record in favor of the bridge. The appeal 
of the opponents of the project then lies with the Con- 
gress of the United States, which is still to give its author- 
fity for the building of the bridge, and at this point the 
opponents fall back upon the Constitutional right of peti- 
tion. 


As a rule, in circumstances of this sort, they write the 
Member of the House who has introduced bill and 
ask that he arrange for a hearing before the committee. 
In most instances the Member has introduced the bill at 
the request of the county or tewn authorities. If there 
is any doubt as to public opinion in the locality affected, 
the Member, as a rule, is perfectly willing to have the 
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two sides thresh the matter out. But even if he believes 
the local authorities to be right, he is not apt to oppose 
the request of the opposition for a hearing. But if he 
does, the opposition may appeal direct to the chairman of 
the committee and if their appeal seems based on any- 
thing like sound grounds they will be given a hearing. 


A day is appointed for the hearing and both sides are 
notified. Usually, in the case of a large and busy com- 
mittee, the hearing will be conducted by a subcommittee, 
appointed for the purpose by the committee chairman. 
This subcommittee hears both sides and reports to the 
full committee its findings. 


If the opposition presents arguments strong enough 
to convince the committee that the bill should not be 
passed, the committee may either report the bill to the 
House with recommendations that it do not pass, or may 
merely lay it aside without acting on it. If the com- 
mittee reports against the bill it makes what is known as 
an adverse report. If it lays the bill aside in committee 
without further action, the action is called “pigeon-hol- 
ing” the bill. This term comes from the old-fashioned 
desks with pigeon holes, wherein papers were put away 
and forgotten. 


Sometimes a Member, when a sharp controversy arises 
in his district over a bill he has introduced, voluntarily 
withdraws his bill and declines to reintroduce it until such 
a time as the conflicting interests become harmonized. 

But, if the opposition does not make out a strong 
enough case, or if there is no opposition at all, the bill 
is favorably reported by the committee and placed on one 
of the House calendars. 

The House calendars, which will be described in detail 
later, are lists upon which bills are placed to await their 
turn to be considered by the House and voted on. 


A bridge bill, as a rule, goes on the Consent Calendar. 
This calendar, or list, is taken up on the first and third 
Monday of each month. The bills are placed on it in 
the order in which they are received and must remain 
on the calendar for three days before being considered. 

But sometimes a bridge bill is placed on the House 
Calendar, the choice of calendars lying with the author 
of the bil! in this instance. The House Calendar is the 
calendar on which are placed bills of a public character 
not involving revenue or Federal money or property. 
The bridge authorized in the type of bill we are discuss- 
ing is to be built at county or town expense and requires 
no appropriation from the Federal Treasury. Bills listed 
on the House Calendar are called up by the chairman of 
the committee from which they have been reported, each 


committee being called in regular order on certain specific ~ 


days to bring up the bills it has reported. 

In the case of the Campbell bridge bill, Mr. Campbell 
asked that it be placed on the House Calendar. It was 
favorably reported on January 14 and placed on the 
House Calendar. On February 1, when the House Cal- 
endar was being considered, the Campbell Bill, “H. R. 
7225” was duly called up by Representative Rayburn of 
Texas, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which handled the bill. When the bill 
was called up by Mr. Rayburn, the Reading Clerk an- 
nounced the number and title of the bill and then read 
its full text. Any questions concerning it were answered 
by the committee chairman, who, after whatever discus- 
sion occurred, called for a vote. The vote was taken and 
the bill was passed. 





The bill then went to the Senate and was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, which performs the same 
function for the Senate on bridge bills that the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee does for the 
House. 


In the meanwhile, in order to save time, Senator David 
A. Reed of Pennsylvania had introduced in the Senate, 
ae 3083, or “S. 3083," which was identical with 
H. R. 4 


The Committee on Commerce already had considered 
S. 3083 and had reported it on January 27. As soon as 
H. R. 7225 reached the Commerce Committee on Feb- 
ruary 2, the Committee reported it to the Senate. On 
February 5, the Senate took up the consideration of 
bridge bills on the Calendar. S. 3083 was on the calendar 
and when S. 3083 was reached Senator Reed arose and 
asked that H. R. 7225 be substituted for S. 3083, his own 
bill, since the two bills were identical. The presiding 
officer asked if there were any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. There was no objec- 
tion and the substitution was agreed to. 


The Reading Clerk then read the House Bill, H. R. 
7225, three times, Senator Reed then moved that the bill 
be passed and the Senate voted and passed the bill. The 
presiding officer then announced that without objection 
action of Senate Bill 3038 was indefinitely 
H. R. 7225 was then enrolled. This means that it was 
sent to the Enrolling Clerk of the House, who sends it 
to the Public Printer, who had one copy of it printed on 
parchment. This parchment copy then came back to the 
Enrolling Clerk, who checked it carefully with the origi- 
nal copy. The parchment copy was then signed by the 
Speaker of the House, who signs all bills first. It was 
then sent to the Senate where it was signed b; the Vice- 
President or by the President pro tempsic of the Senate, 
who has authority to sign bills in the absence of the Vice- 
President. The parchment copy then went to the House 
Committee on Enrolled bills and the Committee on En- 
rolled bills sent it to the White House for the signature 
of the President. If the President approves a bill he 
signs it. This task the President may not delegate to a 
subordinate. He must sign every bill sacsenie: 


H. R. 7225 was signed by President Hoover on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1932. Thus this bill, which was originally 
introduced in the House on January 8, made its entire 
trip to final passage through both Houses and to signature 
by the President in 34 days, including Sundays, when 

mgress was not in session. During this period there 
were five Sundays, which brings the time of H. R. 7225 
down to 29 days. 


The record of H. R. 7225 shows clearly the orderliness 
and celerity with which the National legislative machinery 


is ae of operating when no obstacles are encoun- 
tered. 


As soon as the President signs a bill it is sent to the 
Department of State which is the custodian of all Fed- 
eral laws. From the Department of State it goes to the 
Government Printing Office, where prints are struck 
off. The original bill is kept at the Government Printing 
Office where the work of listing new legislation in the 
Statutes of the United States is done. that has 
been accomplished the original bill, with the si 


of the Speaker of the House, the Vice-President, and the 
President of the United States, becomes part of the offi- 
cial archives. 















































































In following the progress of a bridge bill, one of the 
simplest forms of legislation has been described. The 
taeasure was one of signal importance only to the com- 
munity in which the bridge, which the legislation author- 
ized, was to be built. No serious obstacles confronted 


Protection, Cont’d 
from page 88 


be compelled to reduce the wages of his workmen. There- 
fore, protection is advocated. This argument is not used 
in Japan, Germany, and other low-wage countries, where 
it is replaced by arguments based on the superiority of 
highly-paid foreign labor. The free trade reply to the 
wage argument is that the higher-paid American work- 
man, because of greater efficiency, actually entails cheaper 
labor cost than the low-paid foreigner. “it is precisely 
in those occupations where wages are highest in compari- 
son with those abroad * * * that America is able to 
export successfully.” 


Free traders do not deny that under free trade certain 
industries would cease to exist. It is argued that the 
labor previously so employed, diverted into more profit- 
able channels, would improve conditions underlying 
wages. It is further argued that relative wages depend 
chiefly upon relative natural resources, and that only a 
small part of American labor is in protected industries.— 
Extracts, see 3, p. 96. 
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David Rankin Barbee, Special Writer, Washington Post. 


Henry Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariff, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Hon. Carl R. Chindblom, U. S. Representative, Ill, Rep. 


Hon. James W. Collier, U. S. Representative, Miss., Dem., 
Chairman House Committee on Ways and Means. 


Hon. Martin Dies, U. S. Representative, Tex., Dem. 
Hon. James A. Frear,U. S. Representative, Wis., Rep 
Hon. D. D. Glover, U. S. Representative, Ark., Dem. 


1—Majority and Minority Report of Committee on Ways and 
Means, House Report No. 29, January 7, 1932. 


2—Press Statement, February 28, 1932. 


3—Dictionary of Tariff Information, issued September, 1924, 
by the U. S. Tariff Commission. Published by U. S. Govern- 
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the measure as it progressed from introduction to final 
passage. 

How highly controversial measures are handled and 
the many variations in legislative procedure will be taken 
up in detail in ensuing articles. 


Free Trade, Cont’d 
from page 88 


to bear upon each the knowledge of foreign and domestic 
costs necessary to determine what rate will equalize them. 
Resort is, therefore, commonly had to classes and sub- 
classes of dutiable articles, of which there are many hun- 
dreds in the tariff act of 1922. Some particular article 
in each class is taken, perforce, as representative. As a 
result only a small percentage at best of the dutiable units, 
with their domestic and foreign costs and prices, comes 
under the actual observation of the rate maker. Much 
the larger proportion receives no itemized consideration 
and is included in classes. 

It is argued that wholly unintended results may follow 
the employment of such class generalization ; articles that 
neither are nor are likely nor intended to be produced at 
home may be inadvertently subjected to the payment of 
duties. e effect would be to discourage or prohibit 
a desirable importation. Again, other articles the limi- 
tation of whose import is sought are admitted freely — 
Extracts, see 3, p. 96. 


s Contributors 


Hon. A. H. Greenwood, U. S. Representative, Ind. Dem. 


Hon. Willis C. Hawley, U. S. Representative; Oreg., Rep., co- 
author of Tariff Act of 1930. 


Hon. Henry T. Rainey, U. S. Representative, Ill, Dem., majority 
leader of the House. 


Hon. Reed Smoot, U. S. Senator, Utah, Rep., chairman Senate 
Committee on Finance. 


Hon. Allen Treadway, U. S. Representative, Mass., Rep. 
Hon. William R. Wood, U. S. Representative, Ind., Rep. 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
4—Congressional Record, January 8, 1932. 
5—Congressional Record, January 9, 1932. 
6—From Article in The Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1932. 
7—From Article in Commerce Reports, February 22, 1932. 
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